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“So long, see you again 
soon!” 


...... With the salesman’s 
exit it becomes a case of 
“out of sight — out of 
mind.” In these days of 
hand-to-mouth buying and 
shifting prices — the dealer 
can’t wait to order until the 
salesman comes again. 


To get the bulk of the deal- 
er’s business, somebody 
should be on the job every 
day. That “somebody” 
should be a loose-leaf cata- 
log. 


The loose-leaf catalog in- 
forms the dealer of new 
items, price changes and 
discontinued lines. It gives 
them that thorough, accu- 


rate information needed for 
intelligent buying and sell- 
ing. It insures a steady 
flow of mail-order business 
“in between” the salesman’s 
calls. In these days of high- 
ly competitive selling, man- 
ufacturers and jobbers have 
found in the loose-leaf cata- 
log a powerful, stick-on- 
the-job sales force. 


Whatever you make or sell, 
get complete information 
on the loose-leaf system of 
cataloging for salesmen and 
general trade needs. We 
will gladly send this inter- 
esting and valuable material 
to you without obligation. 
Write now. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System 
of Cataloging 


The Heinn Company 
349 Florida Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AS FAR AS THE RECORDS GO 

| 
And so far in 1928 The Daily 

News has carried a larger pro- 

portion of the total Chicago 


newspaper advertising in each 
of the four general advertising : 
, classifications — local, eastern, HEN one newspaper leads 


western, classified—than in 1927 in advertising linage over a 
long period of time it is almost 
uniformly true that. . . that news- 
paper has earned public confi- 

dence and support by adherence to certain fundamentals 
of good newspaper-making. 


The Daily News endeavors to publish a good newspaper 
. . . accurate, timely and complete in its presentation of 
the news . . . vigorous in its advocacy of worth-while 
causes .. . clean in text . . . fair in policy . . . high in 
principle . . . worthy of the homes it enters . . . of interest 
and value to the more than 430,000 families who read it. 


And as far back as the records go The Daily News has 
carried more advertising than any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. 


A definite, continuing indorsement of the results The 
Daily News earns for its advertisers . . . the type of a news- 
paper it is. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
ADVERTISING J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
REPRESENTATIVES 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. | 303 Crocker First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by Sates MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year, 
in advance. Entered as second class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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(levelanders‘Prefer 
the CLEVELAND 


f ie who know it best, prefer 
Hotel Cleveland for its excep- 
tional food, its quiet but friendly 
service, its furnishings and at- 
mosphere of a luxurious home. 


Clevelanders who are accus- 
tomed to the best the city affords, 
lunch and dine here every day and 
recommend this hotel to out-of- 
town friends. They consider it— 
as you will—more like a private 
club than a hotel. Yet rates for 
many rooms are as low as $3, and 
a moderate priced Lunch Room 
supplements the main dining 
rooms. 

Hotel Cleveland is on the Public 

— convenient to all parts 

1e) 


the city. Every room has pri- 
vate bath and servidor service. 


HOTEL 
LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 


ADVERTISING 


Gilbert Russell, a well-known 
English advertising man, has some 
interesting comments and criticisms 
to make of American advertising, 
in an article on page 136. He de- 
clares that, judging from the appeal 
used in the majority of our adver- 
tising copy, American consumers 
must be hopelessly lacking in in- 
dividuality. Everyone is urged to 
buy, he says, on the basis of the 
appeal that someone else is buying. 


FINANCE 


The increase in rediscount rates 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, and 
the effect on business—particularly 
smaller businesses which depend on 
banks for commercial loans—is dis- 
cussed in an article by H. C. North 
on page 143. It shows how the 
Federal Reserve Banks are trying 
to insure an adequate reserve of 
capital for commercial purposes. 


MERCHANDISING 

The addition of color to so many 
products hitherto decorated only in 
drab tones is not just a fad, but the 
practice has substantial sales rea- 
sons behind it, is pointed out by 
Capt. H. Ledyard Towle, color 
engineer, in the leading article in 
this issue. Captain Towle is. the 
man who introduced the mode of 
rainbow hues in motor cars. He 
has some interesting and informa- 
tive things to say about color as a 
merchandising tool. Page 127. 


RETAIL SALES VOLUME 
In the March 10 issue of ADvER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLy it was asserted 
that retail sales in 1926 were $52,- 
000,000,000, instead of the gener- 
ally accepted figure of $40,000,000,- 
000. From a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company of total food products 
sales, our figure of $52,000,000,000 
is corroborated. The original arti- 
cle and the corroboration are print- 
ed on page 145, showing that the 
generally accepted figures are at 

least $12,000,000,000 too low. 


SALES CONVENTIONS 


A pictorial story of a successful 
sales convention just completed by 


the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation of Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, will be found on pages 134 and 
135. Entertainment and business 
features which combined to hold 
the interest of 2,700 dealers and 
salesmen during the event may sug- 
gest ideas adaptable for similar 
events in other lines. 


SALES TACTICS 


The present prosperous condi- 
tion of the barber shops of the 
country is due largely to one man, 
who devoted his life to improving 
the standards of master barbers, 
and incidentally built a million- 
dollar business in hair tonics and 
barber supplies. The story shows 
how a market can be created by 
long-pull sales tactics. Page 132. 


VENDING MACHINES 

The growth of automatic selling, 
and the development of huge out- 
lets for certain classes of merchan- 
dise as a result of the rapid prog- 
ress of automatic selling is dis- 
a. by Waldon Fawcett on page 
148. 


WHOLESALE SELLING 


When the wholesalers of Kala- 
mazoo got behind the independent 
dealers of the vicinity, and began 
an advertising campaign showing 
why it pays to trade with home- 
owned stores, six chain stores went 
out of business and wholesaler sales 
in all lines showed a healthy im- 
provement. How it was done is 
told on page 137. 


WIinpow DisptLays 
Through tests made with a retail 
drug store window as a “labora- 
tory,” Parke, Davis & Company 
have uncovered some valuable facts 
about the pulling power of window 
displays. Frank G. Ebner tells 
how they dramatized a sales point 
about such a drab product as cod 
liver oil, with such success that one 
large drug store in Detroit sold 
1,170 bottles in 30 days. A real 
brass-tacks article, which will help 
companies in many other lines to 
improve the pulling power of their 

dealer displays. Page 130. 
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A city of Amazing 
ROWT Hi 


‘ 


rr Res 


Invites You to 
write forthis Survey 


\ ( HAT better indicator 


of a city’s industrial facilities than its 


growth? Here are the figures on Roanoke: 
In 1880, its population was 669; in four years 
it grew to 5,000. Six more years raised it 
to 16,000. Today, its community population 
is past the 80,000 mark! 


“Amazing!—phenomenal!—magical!” Such 
are the exclamations of men who read the 
figures on the growth of this comparatively 
young Virginia city. But when they read 
the ROANOKE BRIEF—a survey of 
Roanoke’s industrial facilities, the reason is 
clear why it has grown so rapidly. 


Did you know that Roanoke is the loca- 
tion of the world’s largest artificial silk 
(rayon) mill? The location of 113 different 
industries, with some plants here the largest 
of their kind in the South? A distributing 
center of big national manufacturers? 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you why 
anyone considering new plant locations, 
branch warehouses, etc. should investigate 
Roanoke. Write on your business letterhead 
for the ROANOKE BRIEF today. Experts 
in city layout are now mapping out plans for 
Roanoke’s future industrial growth, which 
means that now is the most opportune time 
to plan your move to this progressive south- 
ern city. Address: Chamber of Commerce 
219 Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


a 


A Vacation Paradise 


a 
Spenp your vacation 
in Roanoke. Whether you come in 
Summer, Fall, Winter or Spring, you 
will find a delightful climate, beautiiul 
mountain scenery, and a thousand 
other things to make you glad you 
came. Come in your car. The roads in 
this section are fine and modern hotels 
are plentiful. Free upon réquest, au- 
thoritative tour booklet —“The Log of 
the Motorist through the Valley of 
Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 
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at Say that 


Courtesy The Pullman Company 


Epwarp A. HAGGENMULLER, | sales 
manager of the Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Company, will resign to 
join the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., of 
Amsterdam, New York, about Septem- 
ber 1, to take charge of sales of the 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse lines of 
tapestry, velvet and axminster carpets 
and rugs. He will act in an advisory 
capacity with George A. Lambie, sales 
manager of the Mohawk Company. 

Mr. Haggenmuller joined Smith & 
Sons organization as an office boy in 
1902. Upon the retirement from active 
business of W. H. Parkinson in Janu- 
ary, 1926, Mr. Haggenmuller was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as sales man- 
ager, which position he has successfully 
held to the present time. 


G. S. WaApbDINGTON, formerly manager 
for the Celotex Company in Cleveland, 
sailed recently for London to take 
charge of Celotex sales in the United 
Kingdom, Scandinavia and Africa. 


CLARENCE H. Mackay has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of directors; 
Sosthenes Behn, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; Hernand Behn, vice- 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and Henry B. Orde, president, of the 
new Postal Telegraph & Cable Corpora- 
tion, recently organized to acquire the 
common and preferred shares of the 
Mackay companies and the bonds and 
debenture stock of the Commercial 
Cable Company. The company is wholly 
owned by the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation. 

Other officers of the corporation 
whose appointments have just been an- 
nounced include: A. H. Griswold, 
executive vice-president; Wolcott H. 
Pitkin, vice-president and general at- 
torney; William J. Deegan, vice-presi- 
dent; Edwin F. Chinlund, controller; 
Howard L. Kern, secretary, and Eric de 
C. James, treasurer. Messrs. Mackay 
and Deegan were officers of the Mac- 
kay companies, while the other officers 
are executives of the International 
Company. 


RayMmonp O. Assorr, for three years 
secretary-treasurer in charge of adver- 
tising of the National Pipe Bending 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut, 
has been elected president to succeed 
the late H. S. Brown. Mr. Abbott will 
also continue the duties of treasurer. 

Wade G. Marks, sales promotion man- 
ager, has been elected secretary. 


E. A. MALLoy, formerly with Dore- 


| mus & Company, of Boston, has joined 
219 Jetferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia | 


the Porter Corporation, advertising 


e 


agency of Boston, as director of copy 
and service. Mr. Malloy was at one 
time connected with the Wells Adver- 
tising Agency, also of Boston, and 
with Cosmopolitan Magazine in the 
New England territory. 


SILVANUS SMITH has been appointed 
sales manager of the Carpenter-Morton 
Company, Boston, with which he has 
been connected for twenty-seven years. 
He is a director of the company, ana 
past president of the Paint Trade 
Salesmen’s Club of New England. 


Miss JEANNE Brown has been pro- 
moted to space buyer of the Seattle 
office of the Honig-Cooper Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. 


W. W. DowobeLtt has become vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Sterling Sales Corporation, Cleveland, 
which company handles the sale of 
radios in Ohio and nearby States, and 
markets the products of the National 
Tube Manufacturers, Inc., Cleveland. 


Tuomas G. CLARK has been promoted 
to advertising manager of the Billings- 
Chapin Company, Cleveland, manufac- 
turers of paints and varnishes, succeed- 
ing the late David T. Borchers. 


E. S. Lape, at one time connected 
with Kelvinator Corporation and more 
recently with the Welsbach Company, 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the refrigeration division of Franklin 
Air Compressor (Corporation, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, a division of Ku- 
lair Corporation. 


J. H. WeATHERLYy is now sales man- 
ager of the automotive division of Split- 
dorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company, 
covering the states of Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Iowa. Mr. Weatherly 
was connected with the Bethlehem 
Spark Plug Company for more than 
six years, before that company merged 
with Splitdorf to become Splitdorf- 
Bethlehem Electrical Company. 


M. C. Lee has been appointed gen- 
eral advertising director of the Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Company, Detroit. All 
advertising on the Garland, Jewel and 
Laurel Stoves, which are products of 
this company, will be handled through 
Mr. Lee’s office. 


I. M. Baxer, for a number of years 
engaged in the newspaper business 1n 
Omaha, has been appointed manager 0 
the national advertising department of 
the Omaha World-Herald. 
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NuMBER THREE 


Merchandising, Answers to the 


Color Puzzle 


By CAPT. H. LEDYARD TOWLE 


Color Engineer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 


HEN the manu- 
facturer of an elec- 
tric washing ma- 


chine first came to 
me he was troubled about the 
unusually keen competition 
that had beset selling in the 
washing-machine field. 

“T want the low-down on 
this color situation,” he said. 
“The streets are ablaze with 
gaily colored cars; advertising 
pages in the magazines are 
alive with rainbow effects. Is 
it just a fad that will soon 
pass, or is there a definite, 
permanent value to color? If 
I put color on my washing 
machines will it help sell them 
and how?” 

My answer must have 
shocked him. Apparently I 
had tapped the depths of his 
incredulity, for his brow knit- 
ted and his mouth opened 
wide, 

“You are using a copper 
finish on the outside of your 
tub now,” I explained to him. 
“Would you be prepared to 
drop the copper and, instead, 
finish your machines in a 
combination of bright and 


IVilmington, Delaware 


Typists working on colored machines make fewer 
mistakes and do a quicker job 
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subdued colors with a decora- 
tive design of, say, some flow- 
ers or a suggestion of filmy 
lace, perhaps a design that 
suggests the bright hues of 
sport clothes ?” 

“But copper—that’s one of 
the big selling features in 
the washing machine,” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s the very es- 
sence of our selling talk—the 
durability and cleanliness of 
our machines.” 

“And that,” I replied, “is 
the trouble with the old-fash- 
ioned wash boiler and the 
plain tub.” 

“How come?” he inquired, 
puzzled, 

“You are selling to house- 
wives who are primarily in- 
terested in buying a modern 
washing machine because they 
want to escape the drudgery 
of old-fashioned washday,” I 
went on. “The steaming cop- 
per wash boiler and the drab 
washtub remind the housewife 
of the drudgery of washday. 
They are associated with blue 
Monday. They have built up 
what the color engineer of to- 
day regards as a mental haz- 
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ard. They suggest the very thing 
that women are seeking to avoid.” 

He began to scratch his head. 

“But why the lace effects and the 
flowers?” he queried. 

“Merely suggestions as to what 
the modern washing machine will 
produce —snowy-white garments, 
dainty laces, spotless linens and so 
forth,” I explained. “In this way 
you overcome the mental hazard by 
concentrating the mind of the 
housewife upon the benefits of her 
washing machine 
rather than the work 
involved. The soap 
manufacturers have 
already seen the 
light. Their flakes 
and powders have 
gone a long way to- 
ward eliminating the 
cake of soap from 
home laundries. 
Women no longer 
think of washday in 
terms of rubbing the 
clothes all day upon 
a knuckle - bruising 
washboard.” 

Doubt gave way 
to conviction. The 
conversation veered 
to practical issues 
involved in applying 
the new color scheme 
and when it was 
pointed out that a 
new pyroxylin paint 
had been developed 
which could be ap- 
plied by sprays to 
decorative designs 
achieved by the use 
of inexpensive sten- 
cils the problem of 
increased manufac- 
turing costs became 
an insignificant is- 
sue. Sketches of 
machines decorated in the new 
color schemes were furnished the 
manufacturer. It required no ex- 
traordinary vision to perceive that 
the new color schemes would be 
silent but self-demonstrative aids 
to selling. Instead of merely re- 
ferring to the color as “beautiful 
and harmonious,” which usually is 
the most that salesmen say on the 
subject, the sensitive eye of the 
prospect, reacting normally to natu- 
ral color values, would think of 
washing machines apart from heavy 
steaming copper boilers and back- 
breaking washtubs. 

This is but one of many incidents 
in my experience that will carry 
business men back stage and help 
them understand that behind the 


riot of color now seen on our 
streets, in homes, shop windows 
and factories, there is sound mer- 
chandising sense. The secrets of 
the spectrum, widely in use in 
printed advertising, teem with pos- 
sibilities for every line of business 
and industry. I am not referring 
to color in product labels, where its 
attention-arresting value is already 
well demonstrated, but rather to 
the use of color in overcoming sales 
resistance and reducing certain haz- 


Capt. H. Ledyard Towle is America’s pioneer color engineer. It was 
he who first suggested the present color schemes for motor cars, 
and many of the motor car colors in use today were evolved in his 
laboratory in New York. He has adopted color to use in many fields: 
Washing machines, typewriters, vacuum cleaners and tools, railroad 
locomotives, factory machines, buses and dining cars among others 


ards in manufacturing. In these 
fields color is just coming into use. 
Already we have abundant evidence 
that this new use of color has di- 
rectly increased sales and has also 
reduced some of the hitherto irre- 
ducible hazards in important indus- 
trial operations. 

If you have already seen a vacu- 
um cleaner whose fat dust bag is 
striped in soft, pleasing colors and 
whose slender handle has been ex- 
tended down the bag by a painted 
effect you may have wondered why 
this was done. It was not the work 
of a faddist or a so-called impres- 
sionistic artist playing with colors 
at the expense of an indulgent 
manufacturer. Like the washing 
machine, the vacuum cleaner is a 
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reminder of details ci housework 
that every woman seeks to escape. 
The cleaner must be pushed about 
to do its work. That’s labor. A 
fat dust bag, although it is in fact 
very light, suggests weight by its 
size; likewise that size suggests 
cumbersomeness, The manufactur- 
er of this cleaner sought our help 
in reducing this resistance by 
painted effects. The size of the 
bag was broken up by silver stripes 
painted along the sides of the bag. 
The aluminum han- 
dle of the dealer was 
carried out, in paint, 
along the top of the 
bag, giving the once 
fat cleaner a slender 
appearance, thus re- 
moving the mental 
hazard — the house- 
wife’s idea of push- 
ing a metallic clean- 
er with a load of 
dust around the 
house. No _ bizarre 
effect has been pro- 
duced. The colors 
harmonize, are 
pleasing to the eye 
and fit into any col- 
or scheme in a mod- 
ern home. 

The automobile in- 
dustry was quick to 
see the possibilities 
of color. Now we 
have typewriters in 
many colors, arti- 
san’s tools of every 
description in varied 
hues and color com- 
binations. Axe 
blades are painted a 
vivid red to reduce 
the mental hazard 
associated with chop- 
ping. Typewriters 
may be had in grays, 
blues, whites, reds and other com- 
binations. What is the selling val- 
ues of these colors on typewriters? 
For one reason, they please the eye 
and that increases sales. But our 
tests have shown us also that a 
typist working on a colored type- 
writer makes few mistakes and 
does a quicker job. Now, instead 
of fixing her eyes all day on a black 
machine and looking up for eye 
rest (which involves lost motion 
and effort), she finds that the color 
on her machine is restful. She 
loses less time searching for eye re- 
lief. Color is always before her 
while she works and at the end of 
the day she is less fatigued and, 
in the morning, when she ap- 
proaches her machine. she is less 
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The colors chosen for the engine of the Boston and Maine’s crack train, The Minute Man, were blue, buff and red 
because these were the colors of Gen. George Washington’s Continental Army staff 


likely to think of the machine-like 
performance ahead of her. All 
these advantages are being trans- 
lated into sales language. In some 
of the national magazine advertis- 
ing, especially about typewriters, 
one will find how color in the prod- 
uct is being emphasized in this new 
way. 

The Boston and Maine railroad 
specializes in the exploitation of its 
fastest train, The Minute Man, 
running from Boston to Albany. 
At Albany the train hooks up with 
the Twentieth Century Limited. In 
the advertising campaigns this 
hook-up is emphasized. Speed and 
safety are predominant notes in the 
copy. 

Some time ago the management 
of the railroad asked us to suggest 
a color scheme which could be ap- 
plied to this train in the most ef- 
fective way to tie up both with 
the speed and safety factors. New 
England, as is well known, is one 
of the most patriotic sections of 
the country. The name Minute 
Man was selected largely because 
of that fact. 


“What Will Color Do?” 


“We don’t want to go ahead and 
dab around in color just to do 
something different,” I was told by 
company executives. “This is the 
transportation business. We've got 
to have a good reason for doing 
everything. Whatever we do must 
reflect favorably upon income and 
good will. What will color do for 
us?” 

The name Minute Man had been 
given to the train years ago. Since 
the locomotive of any train attracts 
the most attention, I gave special 
study to a color design for the 
locomotives of the Minute Man. 
linally I evolved this color scheme 
--the boiler and fore part of the 
locomotive would be a bright blue. 
the color selected for the tender 


was buff. I ran vivid red stripes 
from the front of the engine back 
around the tender. These stripes 
are located midway between the 
track and the top of the engine and 
serve as a color belt. It gives the 
locomotive and tender the stream- 
line effect found in our automo- 
biles. 

In railroading this color scheme 
was a decidedly radical departure 
from accepted practices. I was 
asked by the railroad management 
to give my why and wherefores. 


Why Blue, Buff and Red? 


“First off, the advertising value,” 
I explained to them. “The Minute 
Man is a New England institution. 
Patriotically speaking, it is tied up 
to the history of the section. 
Therefore I selected blue, buff and 
red because they were the colors 
of Gen. George Washington’s Con- 
tinental Army staff. 

“The red line,” I went on, “is an 
effect borrowed from the automo- 
tive industry. This reduces the 
bulk of the locomotive and tender 
and brings them down to a low, 
fast and rugged unit, and those 
qualities suggest speed—one of the 
things you are selling. 

“Blue was selected for the loco- 
motive because it would reduce the 
mental hazard in two ways. Your 
engineers must keep their eyes on 
the road ahead while the locomo- 
tive speeds along to make the con- 
nections you advertise. Continuous 
observation across the black back 
of a locomotive into the colorless 
distance ahead has a tiring effect 
upon the eyes of engine drivers. 
The blue will relieve that strain. 
That is one of the best things that 
colors do. 

“Moreover,” I added, “motorists 
approaching railroad crossings will 
be better able to discern the on- 
coming train. The vivid colors will 
not melt into the landscape of the 


countryside. Your locomotives will 
stand out above all else around 
them. 

“Thus,” I concluded, “you are 
killing more than two birds with 
one stone. You are using a color 
scheme that suggests greater speed 
and actually increases safety by re- 
ducing the mental hazard to the 
engineer’s eyes and increasing the 
train’s visibility to motorists. This 
in addition to the greater advertis- 
ing value.” 

Today all Minute-Men locomo- 
tives wear the new color scheme. 
The Minute Man is the most talked 
about and best patronized train in 
New England. For years folks 
along the New England country- 
side hadn’t said much about the 
Minute Man. Now, invariably, 
they speak of the “new Blue 
Streak.” The company has found 
that merchandising color has a dis- 
tinctly favorable bearing upon 
transportation revenues. 


Decorating the Diner 


Recently we have suggested vari- 
ous color schemes for the interior 
of railroad dining cars. On a trans- 
continental system which serves the 
national parks in the west a color 
decorative scheme that suggests the 
park scenery and interesting points 
along the line is being used in din- 
ing cars for two reasons—to re- 
lieve the tedium of continuous 
travel and to attract more business 
to the cars. In many parts of the 
country the interiors of motor buses 
are being given special color treat- 
ment—combinations of soft blues, 
grays and browns. Not only does 
this treatment enhance the appear- 
ance of the buses but it has a defi- 
nite relation to bus travel. At the 
zero hour in bus transportation, 
when everybody wants to ride at 
the same time, the sense of conges- 
tion and confusion is almost entire- 


(Continued on page 165) 


How Parke, Davis Tests Sellin3 


Power of Window Displays 


EVERAL years 

ago Seltzer’s 

Drug Store, De- 

troit, extended 
to us the privilege of 
using its windows to 
display Parke - Davis 
products. Seltzer’s is 
a prescription pharma- 
cy exclusively, and en- 
joys a high standing 
with the medical pro- 
fession and the people 
of Detroit. It is known 
from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic as a_ profes- 
sional store of the high- 
est type. No side lines 
are carried. You can’t 
buy a cigar, talcum 
powder, or even a nursing bottle 
in this store. Thus it will be seen 
that displays used in the average 
drug store are not adapted to the 
windows of the Seltzer store. The 
pretty girl display is entirely out 
of place and likewise, of course, 
are displays in which bargain offers 
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One window stopped 162 out of every 
1000 persons. Without certain acces- 
sories of the display, the same product dis- 
played in the same window stopped only 
41 out of every 1000 persons. That’s 
why Parke, Davis & Company spend so 
much time in finding the dramatic idea 
behind every product which will insure 
maximum pullin? power for every display. 


By FRANK G. EBNER 


Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, Michigan 


are the main features. The very 
nature of the store led us to de- 
velop displays that would harmo- 
nize with the character of the busi- 
ness, 

The first displays made for this 
store were devoted to products de- 
veloped by our Medical Research 
Department—scarlet fever antitox- 
in, adrenalin and similar prepara-~ 
tions. In all these displays we em- 
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phasized that these 
products should be 
used or prescribed only 
by a physician. The 
cards were made in 
simple hand-lettered 
style in one and two 
colors. The cards 
looked as though they 
had been made by the 
druggist himself. Be- 
cause of the nature of 
the displays we never 
looked for much in the 
way of financial re- 
turns. But they did cre- 
ate good will for the 
Seltzer store and for 
Parke-Davis, whose 
products were featured 
in this way. A new showing was 
made every week or ten days. 

One week we put in a display 
which produced wonderful sales. 
The product featured was Parke, 
Davis & Company’s Standardized 
Cod Liver Oil. Our first intima- 
tion that the display was pulling 
came about in this way. We phoned 
Seltzer’s that we had worked up 
another display for their window. 


Jury 21, 1928 
The answer came back that the dis- 
play now being used was selling 
too much cod liver oil to take out 
at that particular time. The dis- 
play was left in for a total of 
thirty days and sold something like 
213 bottles in that time. Prior to 
installing the display this store was 
selling only a few bottles of cod 
liver oil—about ten to a dozen each 
week. Well, all of us became very 
enthusiastic about the display—Mr. 
Seltzer, his clerks, our Detroit 
salesman and ourselves. It looked 
as though we had struck something 
very unusual, 


\ 


Usual Type of Display 


Here I want to digress for just 
a moment to say something about 
the ordinary methods of displaying 
cod liver oil in the windows of 
drug stores. One method consists 
of using a large card with the name 
of the product and perhaps the re- 
tail price. Another plan is to use a 
card which says something about 
the purity of the product and the 
price. Still another method con- 
sists of showing an illustration of 
a codfish along with a display of 
the product and the retail price. 

We went about it in an entirely 
different way. In making a careful 
study of Standardized Cod Liver 
Oil we came across a certain state- 
ment in our literature which we 
felt embodied a big sales idea. Our 
nutritional chemist was authority 
for this statement which was to the 
effect that one teaspoonful of 
Parke, Davis & Company’s Stand- 
ardized Cod Liver Oil is equivalent 
in vitamin A content to five and 
one-half quarts of milk, one pound 
of butter, or nine eggs. 

“Why not dramatize this vitamin 
story in a drug store window?” we 
asked ourselves. But we hesitated 
somewhat about showing butter, 
eggs and milk in a drug store win- 
dow, and especially in the window 
of a professional type of store like 
Seltzer’s. The idea, however, 
looked so good to us that we de- 
cided to try it out to see what 
would happen. 

We used five quart bottles and 
one pint bottle of milk. To keep 
the milk from souring we added a 
small quantity of solution of for- 
maldehyde to each bottle. Instead 
of real butter we used an empty 
carton. And for the eggs we used 
the genuine article and displayed 
them on a white china dish. 


In the window of a large Detroit store 

this display sold 1,170 bottles of cod-liver 

oil in thirty days, an average of 39 bottles 
for each day’s sales 


The display worked out so ef- 
fectively in the Seltzer window 
that we printed a small edition to 
try out elsewhere. And in every 
window where it was used the same 
report was received—that it in- 
creased sales of cod liver oil to a 
marked degree. 

George O. Yohe, a druggist, 
owning two stores in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, sold eleven dozen 
pints of Standardized Cod Liver 
Oil in less than two weeks. Charles 
Rhea, manager of one of the Yohe 
stores, told us that this was the 
strongest pulling display he ever 
used. 

The Red Cross Drug Store of 
Ashland, Ohio, a town with a popu- 
lation of 10,000, sold eight dozen 
pints of Standardized Cod Liver 
Oil in four weeks. In addition, 
four dozen more of the pint size 
were ordered. 

“Our unique window display on 
cod liver oil,” wrote J. W. Phillips, 
a salesman in the Chicago territory, 
“will sell our merchandise. It is a 
real salesmaker, and the person re- 
sponsible for this idea is deserving 
of the credit for repeat orders. One 
of my customers sold his entire deal 
in a single week as a result of ar- 
ranging the display on a table in 
his store; and in the past month 
this same druggist has purchased 
one four-dozen lot, two seven-doz- 
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en lots and six dozen of the four- 
ounce size.” 

A large drug store in Detroit sold 
1,170 bottles of Standardized Cod 
Liver Oil in 30 days, or an aver- 
age of 39 bottles daily, as a result 
of using this display. 

A Connecticut druggist sold 22 
bottles of cod liver oil in seven 
days. 

The Boyce Drug Store, of Du- 
luth, sold 38 bottles in six days, 
and during two days of this period 
they were in the throes of a typical 
Lake Superior blizzard. 

There is another interesting angle 
to this particular display. It 
features a product which is very 
much in the public eye at the 
present time. Physicians, health 
experts, school nurses—are ll 
preaching the value of cod liver 
oil. Shortly after the display 
made its appearance in drug-store 
windows we began to get requests 
for it from schools, colleges, clinics, 
public health workers and others to 
use in conjunction with health ex- 
hibits. In this way we received a 
great deal of favorable publicity 
on our products as a result of this 
very unusual display. 

After getting such unusual re- 
turns from this display we wanted 
to find out something more about 
it. We wanted to know why and 

(Continued on page 160) 
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EARLY everyone recog- 

nizes the _ remarkable 

transformation which has 

come over the 75,000 bar- 
ber shops of the country in the 
past fifteen or twenty years. From 
an. uncleanly, unattractive “hang- 
out” for the community’s unem- 
ployed, the barber shop has become 
a sanitary and respectable institu- 
tion, where the old unwholesome 
atmosphere is as conspicuously ab- 
sent as were ladies from the shops 
of a quarter of a century ago. Even 
the barber himself has assumed a 
new air of dignity and responsibil- 
ity. 

Some people attribute this change 
to the comparatively recent popu- 
larity of bobbed hair, which is esti- 
mated to have brought some 
50,000,000 women and children in- 
to barber shops. Others assume 
that it is due to the general im- 
provement in hygienic and moral 
standards since the beginning of the 
present century, the same influ- 


Helping, Customers Built This 
Million-Dollar Business 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


ences which have caused nearly all 
retail establishments to place a new 
high premium upon cleanliness, 
orderliness and sanitation. 

But practically no one outside the 
profession itself is able to place the 
credit where so much of it really 
belongs. And that is at the door of 
F. W. Fitch, president of the F. W. 
Fitch Company, and a pioneer hair 
tonic and shampoo manufacturer of 
Des Moines, Iowa. In thirty-seven 
years Mr. Fitch has developed from 
literally nothing a business which 
sells more than a million dollars’ 
worth of tonics, shampoos, lotions, 
shaving creams and kindred prod- 
ucts each year to barber shops, drug 
stores and department stores. But 
still more significant and far-reach- 
ing than his own business has been 
his influence on the whole profes- 
sion of barbering during these 
years. 

When F. W. Fitch was a boy, 
bound out to farmers in different 
parts of Iowa, he contracted a dis- 
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ease knows as “scald-head,” and as 
a result lost most of his hair. In 
trying to locate the cause of the 
trouble he became interested in the 
barber trade, although he would 
much have preferred to become a 
doctor had not a lack of finances 
prevented his completing his educa- 
tion. At any rate, he learned to 
be a barber and had a shop in 
Boone, Iowa, when he worked out 
his formula for a preparation he 
called Fitch’s Ideal Dandruff Re- 
mover. As quickly as he was able, 
he turned the work in his shop over 
to his assistants and began travel- 
ing over the state to acquaint other 
barbers with his new product. 

In those days 65 per cent of all 
scalp and skin disorders were trace- 
able to the barber shop. Barbers 
were using as tonics and after- 
shaving lotions unheard-of prepara- 
tions containing as high as 90 and 
95 per cent wood alcohol content. 
Sterilization had not yet become a 
common practice; in fact, Mx. 
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Great as the difference is between the 
modern barber shop of today and its 
predecessor of twenty or thirty years 
ago the next few years will witness al- 
most an equally startling change. In- 
stead of long rows of glistening white 
chairs, mirrors and plumbing fixtures, 
each chair will occupy an individual 
booth where the customer will have 
complete privacy and the uninterrupt- 
ed personal attention of his barber. In 
the photograph on the opposite page, 
which shows the interior of one of 
the more modern metropolitan shops, 
the first steps in this direction already 
have been taken. 


Fitch himself was probably the first 
barber in the state to sterilize his 
razors, combs, brushes and towels, 
and when other barbers heard of 
his new-fangled ideas they laughed 
at them, ° P 

At that time, too, it was consid- 
ered quite an accomplishment to 
use just as few towels as possible 
on Saturdays and thereby keep 
down the laundry bills. One local 
barber claimed the record with only 
twelve dirty towels at the end of 
a busy Saturday. When the sec- 
retary of the union discovered that 
Mr. Fitch was using at least one 
towel for every customer he ob- 
jected to the practice, claiming that 
the union by-laws required an extra 
charge of five cents for every hot 
towel. Shortly afterward, of 
course, barbers everywhere adopted 
the same methods, and Mr. Fitch 
has worked harmoniously with the 
unions ever since. But it seems 
strange in these enlightened days 
that only twenty-five or thirty years 
ago a clean towel was a distinct 
luxury for a barber shop. 


Mr. Fitch’s Three Principles 


But Mr. Fitch’s three principles 
of barbering—organization, sterili- 
zation and standardization—proved 
their worth. His theory was an ad- 
vanced one for his day, when few 
shops were organized to extend 
their services very far beyond the 
rudimentary shaving and hair-cut- 
ting, when they made no pretense 
of sterilizing their instruments, and 
when there were no set standards 


for their procedure, their equip- 
ment or their prices. 

How well Mr. Fitch observed 
these principles in his own shops, 
and how well his patrons appreci- 
ated them, is shown by his success 
as a barber. When he bought the 
O. K. Shop in Boone back in the 
nineties he paid $1,500 for it. 
When he sold it, six months later, 
he received $2,450, and he had real- 
ized a profit of $1,200 while oper- 
ating in those six months. Even 
today any barber who can earn 
$2,000 in six months is at the top 
of his profession, and Mr. Fitch 
declares with conviction to this day 
that he would probably be a great 
deal wealthier had he remained a 
barber all his life. But he had other 
ideas about the future of the bar- 
ber profession. It was then that 
he bought another shop, turned it 
over to the journeymen barbers 
who were working for him, and 
started to extend the sale of Fitch’s 
Ideal Dandruff Remover beyond 
the immediate vicinity of Boone. 

He had developed a_ product 
which he knew barbers could feel 
perfectly safe in using and recom- 
mending, and that was a great deal 
more than could be said of prac- 
tically any other preparation then 
on the market. To prepare it, 
however, involved a cost consider- 
ably greater than the wood alcohol 
preparations then in vogue, and he 
was compelled to sell his product 
at $5.50 a gallon, while others were 
selling at between $2.50 and $3.50 
a gallon. Since about all a barber 


was interested in was the price it 
was not surprising that their recep- 
tion was far from cordial when he 
told them how much he was charg- 
ing. 
Mr. Fitch says that it took him 
six years to learn how to sell his 
dandruff remover to barbers, in 
spite of the fact that it was being 
used successfully in his own shop 
and in a few other shops in Boone 
and nearby towns. But eventually 
he worked out a sales plan which 
proved effective. 


Demonstrating on the Banker 


In calling on a barber he would 
ask him to invite a doctor or a 
lawyer or a banker of his acquain- 
tance into the shop for a demon- 
stration. While demonstrating on 
such a customer Mr. Fitch would 
deliver his scientific talk about 
scalp and skin diseases and their 
causes, would point out how 
wood alcohol concoctions aggra- 
vated rather than benefited them, 
and would show how his prepara- 
tion was prepared for just such dis- 
orders. Few barbers, naturally, 
knew what he was talking about. 
All tonics and shampoos were the 
same to them. That was the rea- 
son he demonstrated on the banker 
or the lawyer or the doctor instead 
of on the barber himself. They 
were educated and intelligent citi- 
zens, and would usually insist on 
buying a bottle of the dandruff re- 
mover, or else they would ask the 
barber to keep it on hand for them. 

(Continued on page 172) 


The speakers’ platform at the Williams Oil-O-Matic convention was so equipped that every point made could be 
demonstrated. Various models of the product on display gave each speaker an opportunity to drive home his points 
with an actual demonstration, using the products to illustrate each point.. 


Ideas for Your Next Sales 


EN from seventeen for- 

eign countries and every 

state in the Union made 

up the 2,700 delegates to the con- 

vention of the Williams Oil-O- 

Matic Heating Corporation of 

Bloomington, Illinois, held there 
last month. 

Each delegate paid his or her 

own expenses to the convention. 

Meals were served in the flag- 


draped convention hall, and a band 
played during intermissions. The 
purpose of the convention was to 
explain the new advertising plans 
of the company, which will include 
magazines, newspapers, radio, di- 
rect mail and a fifty-fifty coopera- 
tive newspaper campaign. 
Delegations from various parts 
of the country came dressed in 
special costumes—the Chicagoans 


in imitation armor, carrying cap 
pistols and a machine gun. The 
Pittsburgh delegation wore coal 
miners’ uniforms, while those from 
California came dressed as Span- 
iards. 

“It was by far the largest and 
most successful sales convention 
we have ever held,” C. U. Williams, 
president of the corporation, said 
after it was all over. 
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The men were given a chance to see the product in 
the making and to learn for themselves why it is 
good and what makes it go. These displays told 
the real story of what is behind the finished 
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Sectional rivalry created enthusiasm. Meal- 

time in the convention hall was accom- 

panied by so many parades and demon- 

strations by the various delegations that 

there wasn’t a dull moment during the 
entire proceedings 


Advertising was dramatized in order that 

each salesman and distributor might get a 

real picture of what the company was doing 
to make selling easier 


| THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Williams O1-0-Motic Direct S 


Because Williams believe that a sules- 
man cannot put his best effort into his 
work unless he is sold on the plan be- 
hind the marketing program, these dis- 
plays were arranged to sell the com- 
pany’s sales plan to the men 


The advertising program did not need 

a long-winded dissertation since the 

actual advertising was put up where 

the men could see and study it, and 

learn how each division of the sates 

problem is broken down and attacked 
by advertising 
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An Enplishman’s 
Reaction to 


American 
Advertisin3, 


By GILBERT RUSSELL 


sé MOTOR car, like a 
house, may look more 
substantial than it really 
is, but experts know. 

«os “Electrical engmeers ... 

tell you.” “Metallurgists .. . 

confirm.” “Tanners... tell you.” 

“Upholsterers . . . concede.” “Au- 

tomotive engineers point” to the 

“unqualified endorsement” that 

Dodge Brothers’ motor car “so 

richly deserves’—thus a Dodge 

Brothers’ advertisement. 

_ Verbal paralysis seems to be de- 

priving American manufacturers 
of power of speech. Plainly it is 
not modesty; is it timidity? Even 
so simple a fact as that talcum 
powders differ must not, it ap- 
pears, be suggested without the 
profound endorsement of the scien- 
tist: “There are various kinds of 
talcum—any expert will. tell you 
this.” I believe it. 


Manufacturer’s Modesty 


HE makers of Glover’s Brigh- 

ton Carlsbad Sleepingwear are 
also in the grip of the epidemic: 
“So far superior. There is abso- 
lutely no comparison.” This shock- 
ing effusiveness is immediately dis- 
owned: “We would never make a 
claim ourselves, it is so extreme.” 
But they are rescued from their 
coy dismay: “Yet it is typical of the 
enthusiasm with which wearers 
write us.” 

Let them take heart from the 
downright confidence of their 
brother manufacturers who declare, 
unashamed, that: “Since the dis- 
covery of this new way of baking 
coconut, leading cookery editors 
and experts say that they make a 
dozen coconut dishes now to every 
one they made before.” Or, since 
experts seem ready to rush in 
where manufacturers fear to tread, 


they might emulate yet another 
who “to satisfy the cheese-lovers 
... persuaded the famous Oscar 
of the Waldorf to make some sug- 
gestions. .. . The advice of this 
great international authority is a 
rare opportunity.” 

Or they might take refuge in sci- 
entific photography which, in the 
hands of an expert, can perform 
wonders. Do they know, for in- 
stance, that: “X-ray pictures of 
babies’ bones have recently revealed 
a surprisingly large percentage of 
imperfections ?” 

Epidemic Spreading 

F one expert is not enough, 

why stick at one? ‘“The new hu- 
man way to dress your baby—a 
way more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend.” 

The epidemic is spreading too. 
Not only manufacturers have suc- 
cumbed: “If only baby could talk, 
if he could only tell you, mother, 
when an unfastened pin is torment- 
ing his little body.” 

It is noticeable, too, that this in- 
sidious disease is spreading, not 
only from manufacturers to in- 
fants. Infants are passing on the 
infection to their mothers. The 
affliction assumes a slightly differ- 
ent form in the adult female. 

American women, it is apparent, 
buy, say, use, and do, nothing on 
their own account. It must be en- 
dorsed by experts, by fashion, by 
scientists, by editors, by chefs: and 
if no expert is available any large 
number of other women will do 
equally well. 

Thus, “largely on the advice of 
beauty and skin specialists thou- 
sands‘ of women have turned. .. 
to a new way of removing cleans- 
ing cream.” Why? Because it is 
good, or quick, or inexpensive? 
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Presumably not: merely because 
“virtually every prominent motion 
picture and stage star before the 
public employs it.” 

Popularity is claimed for a toilet 
soap because 180 leading actresses 
of the New York stage say they 
find it exquisite. “Nearly three- 
fourths of two hundred and fifty 
leading actresses... playing in 
forty-four plays” spoke well of it. 

As with “toiletries” so with food 
products, and we learn that “six 
out of every seven” women who 
buy condensed milk use it in cof- 
fee. “Seventy-seven directors of 
Home Economics” use a certain 
baking powder. in their laboratories. 
“Thousands of women” give an 
“Hawaiian touch” to breakfast. 


“Millions of Women” 
OTWITHSTANDING 


which, millions of women 
have tried and “approved” another 
recipe so that “Never before—a 
recipe so many women have tried 
and liked.” And “fashion decrees 
lemon in the tea. Most hostesses 
provide it, as do all the smartest 
restaurants, because the majority of 
tea-lovers prefer it.” 

As with “toiletries” and food 
products, so with automobiles. 
“Everywhere today’s Chevrolet is 
regarded as the greatest achieve- 
ment in the Chevrolet history. 
Everywhere it gains in favor with 
youthful people of every age.” 

Yet “among the more discerning 
women in thousands of commu- 
nities who want Chrysler 6-cylin- 
der performance at a lesser price 
there is unmistakable preference 
for the new Chrysler ‘60’.” 

Lighting fixtures, shoes, pianos, 
window shades, fiction—all tell the 
same story. ‘Thousands of women 
have seen their’ houses grow in 
loveliness’ when they discovered 
toned light. “Do you know that of 
105 million boys’ and girls’ shoes 
purchased annually . . . 15 million 
are Endicott Johnson shoes?” Or 
that “More than 125,000 happy 
families the world over voluntarily 
pay tribute to the Hamilton piano.” 

And that “millions of homes all 
over America, from stately houses 
to tiny cottages and apartments, are 
made more beautiful, more lovable, 
by well-chosen shades,” no doubt, 
in order that “thousands upon thou- 
sands of enthusiastic readers” may 
the more comfortably enjoy the 
clean wholesome stories of Booth 
Tarkington, 

“Two thousand one hundred and 
seven people tell how they keep 

(Continued on page 166) 


Six Chain Stores Throw Up 


HAT is believed to be 
one of the most effective 
campaigns yet under- 


taken to induce the pub- 
lic to trade with independent stores, 
rather than with those of the chain 
variety, was started last November 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, as_ the 
“Home Owned Stores Association” 
and now has spread to Battle 
Creek, Jackson, Lansing, Grand 
Rapids, Ann Arbor and numerous 
smaller towns in Michigan, while it 
is said to be beginning to attract 
national attention. 

The movement is not a boycott 
and it is really not specifically anti- 
chain store. As a matter of fact, 
several chain stores are members 
of the association. But these chains 
are locally owned or else pay taxes 
and do their banking there. The 
five “Piggly Wiggly” stores in 
Kalamazoo, for example, are locally 
owned and operated and the owner 
is a booster for the association. 
Similarly, Lee and Cady, grocery 
wholesalers with headquarters in 
Detroit, are one of the sponsors of 
the movement. 


To Encourage Independents 


The avowed purpose of the as- 
sociation is to encourage support 
of home-owned stores, and in doing 
so to build up sentiment against 
trading with stores that are owned 
by absentees. More than 300 re- 
tailers, or more than 90 per cent 
of the independent stores of all 
kinds in the city, and practically all 
the wholesalers in all lines, as well 
as the banks, are cooperating in the 
movement. 

Peculiarly enough, the movement 
was started and has been led by a 
man who is not a merchant. 

James M. Wilson conducts a gen- 
eral insurance business in Kalama- 
zoo. Last year Mr. Wilson was 
one of the workers for the local 
community fund and when he went 
to some of the chain stores for 
contributions he was turned down 
cold. That started him thinking 
more than ever about the chain 
store problem. He mentioned the 


the Sponge 
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This sign on a store means the 
business is owned and operated by 
a citizen of Kalamazoo. 


It is the 


insignia that stands for independence 
in business, and you who trade only 
at home owned stores, are helping 
maintain equal opportunity for 
your sons to some day own 
a business of their own 


Home Owned Stores Association 
202-203 State Theatre Bldg. 


The emblem of the Home Owned Stores Association was featured in all the adver- 
tising campaigns and signs carrying the emblem prominently displayed in inde- 
pendent stores. 


matter to a fellow worker who 
owns a bakery and the baker told 
him he was rapidly being forced 
out of business by chain-store com- 
petition. Then Mr. Wilson was re- 
minded that several of his inde- 
pendent merchant customers were 
so near on the rocks that they were 
having difficulty in meeting the 
premiums on their insurance. 
Wilson was not a retail merchant, 
but his business was being severely 
affected by the chain stores, never- 
theless. If the bakery closed down 
he lost that insurance; its 300 em- 
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ployees would be thrown out of 
employment and they couldn’t keep 
up the premiums on their life in- 
surance or take out new policies; 
if the independent retailers were 
forced out, that meant the loss of 
more insurance business for Mr. 
Wilson. Then there were the de- 
livery services which carried insur- 
ance with Mr. Wilson’s agency; 
they were getting less and less 
goods to deliver for the retailers, 
and the end appeared to be near 
for them. There just wasn’t any 
limit to the ramifications. 
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Mr. Wilson determined to take 
the initiative. He called a mass 
meeting of local merchants and 
discussed the situation with them. 

Prior to this time the Michigan 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association had 
undertaken to foster sentiment in 
favor of locally owned stores by 
getting up an emblem to be placed 
on the door of such stores, pro- 
claiming them to be home-owned 
stores and the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Association had also en- 
couraged the movement by urging 
its members to display the emblem. 

It so happened that one of the 
leaders of this movement was in 
Kalamazoo at the time and at- 
tended the mass meeting of retail- 
ers, telling them what his organ- 
ization was doing. 


Wholesalers Join Movement 


HE Kalamazoo merchants im- 

mediately adopted the name 

and symbol of the “Home- 
Owned Stores Association.” 

So far, so good. But small, in- 
dependent retailers are slow to 
give real cooperation in such an 
organization, and this was no ex- 
ception. Some of them paid a dol- 
lar as dues, in return for which 
they received an emblem and a 
‘quantity of inserts to wrap with 
packages, and they did a lot 
of talking, but there the matter 
stood until the wholesalers came to 
the front and really assumed the 
leadership. 

The wholesalers invited Mr. 
Wilson to appear before a meeting 
and tell them just what had been 
done and what was needed. Asa 
result the wholesalers of Kalama- 
zoo chipped in $1,100 with which 
to promote a three-months’ adver- 
tising campaign in the local papers. 

These wholesalers are engaged in 
various lines. Among the spon- 
sors of the movement are one hard- 
ware jobber, two wholesale gro- 
cers, four candy wholesalers, two 
tobacco wholesalers, three bakeries, 
five meat wholesalers, one sausage 
maker, three biscuit companies, 
four fruit and produce wholesalers, 
two wholesale paper concerns, 
four banks and others. 

The wholesalers contributed the 
money for advertising and ap- 
pointed a committee of their own 
number as the advertising commit- 
tee, of which M. C. Gainder, sales 
manager of Edwards and Cham- 
berlin, hardware jobber, is chair- 
man. 

The advertising campaign was 
staged during April, May and June 
of the current year. Liberal display 
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space, usually 40 or more inches, 
was taken in the Sunday paper in 
which to tell the public just what 
the Home-Owned Stores Associa- 
tion is and why the people should 
support home-owned enterprises. 
Under the emblem of the associa- 
tion, for example, one ad read: 

“This emblem is your guidepost 
to an independent store. 

“Stores displaying this emblem 
are owned and operated by Kala- 
mazoo citizens. They deserve your 
trade—not only because they are 
your neighbors, but because they 
can serve you better! 

“Patronize home-owned stores 
and help preserve independence in 
business for your children, 

“The prosperity of home-owned 
stores and our community prosper- 
ity are inseparably bound together. 

“Where many profit—many pros- 
per.” 

The initial advertising campaign 
wound up with a prize contest in 
which three prizes, totaling $25 in 
cash, were offered for the best let- 
ters from citizens on why they 
trade at home-owned stores. About 
75 letters are said to have been 
received. 


Association Being Reorganized 


HE campaign will be resumed 

soon and continued indefinitely, 

it is said, but the wholesalers, 
having shown the way, now are 
willing for the retailers to bear a 
part of the burden. 

Just at the moment the associa- 
tion is being reorganized, the 
wholesalers are coming in as mem- 
bers, instead of merely backers, as 
they have been heretofore, and it 
has been suggested that a paid sec- 
retary be employed. Whether or 
not all the ambitious plans ma- 
terialize, it is certain that the as- 
sociation will continue and that the 
advertising campaign will be prose- 
cuted with vigor. 

In the meantime the local federa- 
tion of labor has been behind the 
movement 100 per cent. The 
Square Deal, a labor paper pub- 
lished in Kalamazoo, has given 
front-page space to sponsoring the 
association and featuring the asso- 
ciation emblem in every issue for 
many weeks. ‘Cooperation of Busi- 
ness Men Helps Build Up Commu- 
nity” ; “Kalamazoo Booster Now in 
Real Action”; “Cooperation Under 
Careful Guardianship Means Pros- 
perity” are some of the headings 
of different editorials that have ap- 
peared in the labor paper. 

This support given by labor is a 
strong talking point in favor of the 


association, for, it is pointed out, if 
these laborers, who earn compara- 
tively small wages, are willing to 
forego the few cents saving to be 
had by trading with chain stores 
and to give their whole-hearted 
support to the local stores, surely 
others should not hesitate to follow 
their example. 

The labor organizations in other 
cities to which the movement has 
spread and in which associations 
are being formed are also support- 
ing it vigorously. It is said, in fact, 
that the labor papers had been ad- 
vacating trading with local stores 
long before the organization was 
formed, 


Promotes Better Merchandising 


HE work so far has been con- 

structive. No direct effort to 

discredit absentee-owned stores 
has been made, but an aggressive ef- 
fort to build up sentiment in favor 
of local trade in all lines has been 
made. There, incidentally, is one 
of the principal secrets of the suc- 
cess of the campaign; it has become 
popular to trade with independent 
stores and, consequently, unpopu- 
lar to trade with chain stores. 

At the same time much construc- 
tive work has been done along the 
lines of educating retailers to bet- 
ter ways of merchandising. Promi- 
nent men from various points have 
been brought in to address the 
meetings on different phases of re- 
tailing, ranging all the way from 
the importance of a clean floor and 
clean windows to accounting and 
store management. As a result 
leaders claim that Kalamazoo now 
has the most capable body of in- 
dependent retailers of any city of 
its size in the country. 

Nor have the members been 
spared when they transgress their 
own principles. It is a fact that an 
independent grocer will go to a 
chain store, clothing store, furni- 
ture store, or other store for his 
own purchases, while cursing the 
chain stores in his own line; the 
independent druggist goes to the 
chain grocer and so on. This has 
been made very bad form in Kal- 
amazoo, 

The independent retailers have 
also been reminded of the desirabil- 
ity of their trading with the local 
wholesalers in their respective lines, 
and it is estimated that local trade 
of Kalamazoo wholesalers has in- 
creased 35 or 40 per cent as a re- 
sult. 

Other results were stated by Mr. 
Wilson and later confirmed by Ed- 

(Continued on page 164) 
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This Map Shows the location of 
the J. Walter Thompson foreign 
offices in Europe and the Near 
East. To this territory are ship- 
ped nearly half of all American 
exports. 

Under the direction of Ameri- 
can executives, advertising pre- 
pared in these offices is appear- | 
ing —in 26 languages—in more _ | 
than 40 countries. 
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News Bulletin 


FOREIGN ISSUE 
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JULY ( 1926 


Markets Are People— Not Places 
A Few Thoughts on Export 
by Clement H. Watson 


What Does South America Offer 
to the American Advertiser 
by William B. Ricketts 


When “Carmen” Goes Shopping 
by Arthur E. Hartzell 
Manager of the Madnd Office 


Major Difficulties In Asia Minor 
by Henry C. Miner, Jr. 
i Manager of the Alexandna Office 
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American 


Manufactures 


The July issue of the J. Walter 
Thompson News Bulletin is de- 
voted exclusively to various phases 
of export.- 

Copies of this issue will be sent, 
on request, to manufacturers or dis- 
tributors interested in export mar- 
kets. 


Show Steady Growth in Foreign Markets 


90% of Export Increases in First Quarter of 
1928 Were in Wholly or Partly Manufac- 
tured Goods ..... 


Trend of American Business Abroad Defi- 
nitely Toward Branded Products. 


HE INVASION of the American manufacturer 

is winning increased acceptance all over the 
world. American grocery products, toilet articles 
and goods of all kinds are following the trail blazed 
by American farm machinery, office equipment and 
automobiles. 


A factor of increasing importance in selling goods 
abroad is the intelligent and effective coordination 
of market surveys, sales organization, sales effort— 
and advertising. 


The successful exporter more and more is ap- 
plying the same fundamental selling policies to win 
a world-wide market that he does in the highly 
competitive domestic market. 


In 1919, the J. Walter Thompson Company es- 
tablished an office in London. In the nine years 


since, this Company has been a pioneer in apply- 
ing American advertising practice in foreign 
countries, 


Today there are nine J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany offices abroad, offering to American manufac- 
turers the same character of facilities for market 
surveys and merchandising assistance—as well as 
for the planning, creating and placing of advertis- 
ing—which it affords in the United States. 


A special issue of this Company’s News Bulletin 
deals with the export situation. Copies will be 
sent on request to manufacturers or distributors 
interested in the possibilities of developing markets 
for their products abroad. 


a 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 
MADRID ANTWERP ALEXANDRIA 


By September ist the J. Walter Thompson Company will 
also have an office in Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
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- Blackstone 
Cigars 


Pinaud’s new cream is displayed in a setting distinctly 

modern and in harmony with the spirit of its container. 

It effectively creates that atmosphere of exclusiveness so 
desirable for toilette preparations. 


A current window display for Waitt & 

Bond, makers of Blackstone cigars, 

carries with it a sales-tripling idea. 

It suggests keeping three boxes of 

cigars on hand—one in the office, one 

at home, and one to take in the travel- 
ing bag. 


he 


Advertising 


allery 
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loday the dentist 
finds her tecth 
E sound and beautilul 


The social advantage of glistening 

teeth is indicated in the Colgate win- 

dow advertising, with emphasis on the 

importance of proper care in child- 
ood. 


Glistening Teeth ky since Childhoo 
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No wonder men - 
admire her 
flashing smile 
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Sal Hepatica unselfishly gives room for the 
display of other products which contribute 
to consumers’ health bubbles, and—not in- 
cidentally—secures the goodwill of both 

dealer and shopper. 


Whitman’s little old-fashioned girl done in 

cross-stitch, used extensively throughout all 

Whitman advertising, presides over her six 

candy leaders in windows throughout the 

country. As well as bridging printed pages 

with store displays, she gains much attention 
for sheer attractiveness. 


| -—-IN SHINING ARMOR AND WITH LIFTED P*NCE | 
j Success, THEN as NOW, depended upon the rig 
j Like the KNIGHT’S ARMOR of OF 
HUBBELL ARMORED CAP PL! 

A are built to stand the daily battle of by 


More 
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.. LESS SELLING COST 


The advertising circular shown 
above, which was produced by 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., electrical 
manufacturers, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, is a three-color folder, 
typical of a variety of pieces printed 
on the Multigraph. In quality of 
work these pieces equal any but the 
most expensive of printed literature. 
The resultant saving from the use 
of Multigraph equipment, as com- 
pared to outside printing, totaled 
$2,620 in five months. 

A letter from Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., says, in part: 

*“*The net saving the first month 
amounted to $278.76, the second 
month $314.61, the third month 
$463.76, the fourth month $725.93, 
the fifth month $840.51. As produc- 
tion efficiency increased, the saving 
per month proportionately in- 
creased.”’ 

Thousands of companies using the 
Multigraph have proved its value 


both in stimulating sales and bring- 
ing about actual savings in operat- 
ing costs. In your business, as in 
Hubbell’s, there are similar possi- 
bilities for improving sales efficiency, 
cutting down the cost of sales pro- 
motion, and reducing the expense 
of routine printing. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 
1832 EAST 40th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MAIL THE COUPON... . 


**Making Profit Margins Wider’’ is a folder 
of material that gives you the basis for plan- 
ning more effective sales activity and shows 
how you can materially cut sales and office 
costs. Actual records of 


methods used and the 
dollars-and-cents saving 
of many other companies 
are included. Send in the 
coupon today or call the 
nearest Multigraphoffice. 


THE MULTI. 


SELLING ACTIVITY 


The advance in rediscount rates is an effort to curtail 
loans on collateral and release bank reserves to the serv- 
ice of industry. Without this effort on the part of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, commerce and industry might 
be forced to 30 begzin3 for credit in time of need. 


How High Bank Rates Pinch 


Small Business 


HE recent advance of the 
rediscount rate from 44% 
per cent to 5 per cent by the 


Federal Reserve Banks is 
being viewed with considerable 
alarm by smaller companies to 
whom the commercial functions of 
a bank are still important and vital. 
An increase in the rediscount rate, 
if extended over a period of time, 
must raise the rate on commercial 
loans; and a higher rate on com- 
mercial paper adds one more dis- 
advantage to the many others under 
which small corporations already 
compete with the larger concerns. 
Forced to seek credit from his 
bank to finance operations, which 
huge rivals finance from their own 
surpluses, it would seem that the 
small business man was destined to 
bear the brunt of the Reserve’s 
supposed attack on widespread 
speculation, 


Bankers’ Interpretation 


UT bankers interpret the Re- 

serve Banks’ action as an ef- 
fort, the third this year, to save 
industry from this very plight. 
While appearing to increase the 
burden of small business by hard- 
ened credits the Federal Reserve is 
in reality working to prevent a 
scarcity of money available for 
commercial loans in the future. 

A review of recent business his- 
tory, many phases of which are 
now vaguely remembered, brings 
the banking situation clearly into 
relief and makes way for a compre- 
hensive understanding of its rela- 
tion to industry. 

As has been frequently pointed 
out in the trade press, manufac- 
turers have met the hand-to-mouth 


By H.C. NORTH 


market and its many style changes 
by closer contact with the ultimate 
consumer, rapid turnover and 
small inventories. Everywhere the 
design has been for simplification 
and reduction of inventories. The 
balance sheets of virtually all large 
corporations have vividly reflected 
the effect of this policy. Inven- 
tories have been pared to a mini- 
mum in the effort to coordinate 
production with sales. 


Commercial Loans Fall Off 


HE result has been greatly to 

decrease the amount of work- 
ing capital needed by industry. And 
as a consequence the demand upon 
banks for commercial loans has 
diminished. 

Coincidental with the slackening 
of industry’s need for commercial 
loans, due to smaller stocks, the 
larger corporations have adopted 
the practice of funding their float- 
ing indebtedness and raising work- 
ing capital through the sale of se- 
curities. Huge surpluses, piled up 
each year by giant concerns, are al- 
so available for working purposes, 
and big business finds itself en- 
abled to draw on itself for current 
money without appealing to the 
hanks. 

The banks on the other hand, 
finding their reserves summoned 
less and less to the service of in- 
dustry, turned to the security mar- 
ket for employment of their funds. 
And in this direction has been one 
‘of the most striking developments 
in banking, giving rise to conditions 
that have caused the Federal Re- 
serve system no small worry. Dur- 
ing comparatively recent months, 
National banks have rapidly been 
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taking on the complexion of invest- 
ment trusts, exercising their com- 
mercial functions to a lesser de- 
gree, lending principally on col- 
lateral and bringing out new issues 
of stock for the purchase of more 
securities. 

Between August, 1927, and June 
20 of this year the investments of 
reporting banks have increased by 
701 million, loans on securities by 
893 million, but commercial loans 
have increased only 404 million. 
The total increase in security 
financing by reporting banks has 
been $1,594,000,000 for the period 


named. 


Undesirable Banking 


UT still more startling, secu- 

rity loans by reporting member 
banks have increased from $4,085,- 
000,000, in December, 1920, to 
$6,798,000,000 at the present time. 
Investments in securities, during 
that period, have risen from $3,- 
315,000,000 to $6,679,000,000— 
about double. Yet other loans, 
largely commercial, were $9,350,- 
000,000 at the end of December, 
1920, and were $8,951,000,000 on 
June 30, 1928. 

The bankers’ interest in invest- 
ment banking, out of all pro- 
portion to their concern with the 
extension of pure credit,. has been 
frowned upon as_ undesirable. 
Should conditions continue, re- 
serves would be in danger of de- 
pletion to a point where commerce 
and industry might go begging for 
credit in time of need. 

The predicament with which 
small business would find itself 
confronted is at once apparent. 
With the large companies all but 
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independent of the banks in the 
conduct of their daily operations, 
seldom discounting their paper and 
enjoying cash discounts from ready 
money in their own tills, high rates 
on commercial loans would affect 
them but slightly. Indeed, it would 
work to their advantage by burden- 
ing smaller competitors. The cash 
discounts which retail chains are 
able to take, for example, enter 
largely into their net profits; while 
the independent dealer must pay in- 
terest on loans to meet current 
obligations. Were the handicap 
aggravated by higher rates on com- 
mercial paper, small business would 
face disaster. 

The Federal Reserve policy is 
looked upon as an effort to avert 
the inevitable results of the present 
practice. The heavy borrowing of 
the banks through rediscounting 
and their relending on stocks and 
bonds not rediscountable at the Re- 
serve banks, coupled with their 
present large investments in secur- 
ities, has reduced the liquidity of 
the banks and leads to a situation 
which might become dangerous. 

The Federal Reserve system has 
been seeking to remedy this since 
the first of the year. But stringent 
measures have apparently become 
. necessary because of an unusual de- 
velopment in security financing 
which has arisen during the last 
twelve months, diminishing the ef- 
fectiveness of two previous ad- 
vances in the rediscount rate since 
January. This is the growth of 
brokers’ loans from sources outside 
the regular channels. Surplus cor- 
porate, individual and foreign 
funds have flowed into the security 
markets through the medium of 
loans to brokers in record volume. 
Collateral loans from these sources 
represented 30 per cent of the total 
of brokers’ loans at the beginning 
of 1928, 40 per cent of the total 
at the end of February, and repre- 
sent 50 per cent at the present time. 

These brokers’ loans, from other 
sources, amounted to $1,060,000,- 
000 in January, 1926; whereas, on 
June 30 of the present year they 
had more than doubled, totaling 
over $2,459,000,000. 


Corporation Banking 


In other words, while banks have 
been losing their characters as com- 
mercial banks and assuming the 
functions of investment trusts, cor- 
porations have used their surpluses 
to engage in the banking business. 

The increasing proportion of 
such funds has had the effect of 
minimizing the effectiveness of 
Federal Reserve bank control of 
the money situation, since these 


funds are quite without the juris- 
diction of the system. In fact, 
while the Reserve policy began to 
be effective with member bank col- 
lateral loans as early as the middle 
of May, the higher rates created by 
the Federal bank operations actu- 
ally attracted larger and still larger 
volumes of such outside funds into 
brokers’ loans, much more than off- 
setting the curtailment member 
banks had brought about until the 
break in the market several weeks 
ago. 

The third advance in the redis- 
count is interpreted by bankers as 
calculated to curtail loans on col- 
lateral and release bank reserves al- 
ready depleted by security invest- 
ments to the service of industry. 
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While tending to raise rates on 
commercial paper, it is hoped to 
avert still more serious conditions 
in the future. How effective it 
will be cannot be predicted, for the 
growth in brokers’ loans from other 
sources presents some real prob- 
lems. Small business has the most 
at stake. 

The Federal Reserve system, it 
should be borne in mind, was estab- 
lished primarily in the interest of 
business, and the measures now be- 
ing taken are to ensure ample cred- 
it facilities for commercial pur- 
poses. In the fall, with expansion 
of business and the needs of the 
farmer for crop moving, the de- 
mand for credit accommodations 
becomes urgent. 


More Comment on Tactics Used 
~ by Agency Solicitors 


AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY: 

I want to compliment you 
upon your interesting article in 
current issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT: “A Sales Manager’s Reac- 
tions to Agency Solicitors.” 

It is interesting, because very 
true, and I wonder why there are 
not more men writing about agency 
solicitation, 

You touch a tender spot where 
ycu refer to agencies selling their 
services by personal salesmanship 
while (tacitly at least) claiming to 
sell the client’s goods or services 
by printed salesmanship. If more 
manufacturers would ask agency 
solicitors just why that is perhaps 
something rich and racy might be 
uncovered. 

Why not go out in your next 
issue and hurl the challenge and 
try and get that idea put over? 
Something good ought to come 
from it. 

As far as I know, this is the 
only organization selling counsel, 
advice, surveys, plans, copy, plac- 
ing, printing, etc. (commonly called 
“advertising’’), without a solicitor, 
salesman or personal representa- 
tive of any kind. We never had 
any and I’ve been at it for nearly 
25 years. We take our own medi- 
cine and rely upon our services 
selling our services. We even re- 
fuse (always have) to send any- 
body when a perfectly fine prospect 
writes or phones that he is ready 
to talk or close with us. We are 
accused of being so consistent that 
we lean backwards. 
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But if so many of the other “bo- 
zos” did not lean in the wrong di- 
rection so far we might not have 
to lean so far backward to balance 
things up. I fear we will never be 
able to balance them up, as we seem 
to be the only ones selling adver- 
tising solely by advertising. The 
“army” does it all the other way. 

As a matter of fact more than 
50 per cent of our advertising, 
which does sell our services against 
agency solicitation, is not even 
given away, but it is sold to our 
prospects for cash with order, 
creating an almost unbelievable 
situation. It isn’t our desire to 
sell it, but we do it to insure no 
waste, knowing that if they buy it 
they will read it; also knowing that 
if they read it, they will come to 
us and become clients in sufficient 
ratio to keep us so busy we do not 
even have the necessity to go out- 
side of our office to sell anybody. 

Please understand that we do 
not work on the age-old and thread- 
bare plan of “paving the way for 
salesmen.” We have no salesmen 
to “pave the way for.” We do not 
issue advertising for ourselves that 
sells the salesmen because we have 
no salesmen to sell. Our advertis- 
ing is printed salesmanship, which 
means that it actually sells, at prac- 
tically no cost, our services—brings 
us clients who must pay us a very 
substantial retainer fee—cash in 
advance—before we even try to do 
anything for them. 

So, you can see why your article 
merits our applause. I hope to see 

(Continued on page 176) 


Retail Sales Again Proved 
To Be $52,000,000,000 


O sales managers and ad- 

vertising managers it is of 

prime importance to have 

a reliable gauge of the 
country’s retail sales volume. The 
figure now current, 40 billions in 
1926, is believed by many good ob- 
servers to be far too low, but in 
default of other estimates, but- 
tressed by facts, it has been gen- 
erally accepted. 

The March 10 issue of ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY contained an arti- 
cle (reprinted below) which, using 
the figures of the retail census of 
distribution in eleven cities, arrived 
at the conclusion that in 1926 the 
stores of the whole nation disposed 
of not less than 52 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods. 

Striking corroboration of this 
estimate appears in a careful sur- 
vey of food sales made by the At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company. 
Tracing to its ultimate destination 
every sort of edible or (legally) 
drinkable substance offered for sale 
it was there found that America’s 
consumption in 1926 reached a 
total of 15 billion dollars’ worth at 
retail prices. 


Food Bill 28.51 Per Cent 


CCORDING to the distribu- 

tion census the food bill of 
eleven cities, used as market places 
by large sections of rural as well 
as suburban and urban populations, 
amounted to 28.51 per cent of all 
the retail sales in these cities. That 
is to say, all retail sales in these 
cities were three and one-half times 
the food sales. Three and one- 
half times the national food bill of 
15 billions is 52% billions. 

There is, of course, no conclusive 
evidence that the food bill of the 
whole country is as high relatively 
as that of the eleven cities and 
their environs. But, since evidence 
(o the contrary is equally lacking, 
there is no sound reason for sup- 
posing that the national food bill 
percentage is substantially differ- 
ent from that of a large and repre- 
sentative part of the nation’s popu- 
lation, 

The article which appeared in 
the March 10, 1928, issue of Ap- 


VERTISERS’ WEEKLY, under the title, 
“Retail Sales $52,000,000,000 in 
1926,” is reprinted in full: 

The Census Bureau finds that 
sales at retail in the eleven trading 
centers which it examined in 1926 
amounted to $4,203,663,000. The 
combined populations of the prin- 
cipal cities involved reached 6,796,- 
000, and that of the trading zones 
9,450,000. 

Do these figures furnish the basis 
for a credible estimate of the coun- 
try’s retail volume? 


Dr. Nystrom’s Methods 


R. PAUL H. NYSTROM, of 

merchandising, at Columbia 
University, arrives at the con- 
clusion that consumer purchases in 
1926 totaled 40 billion dollars, and 
most writers on the subject have 
accepted his findings. He adopts 
four methods, one as a check upon 
the others, depending respectively 
on value of factory products (put- 
ting the markup at 10 per cent for 
wholesalers and 25 per cent for re- 
tailers), the Pennsylvania tax fig~ 
ures, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics on family budgets, and esti- 
mates of national income. 

Secretary Hoover, however, urg- 
ing the need of a national census 
of distribution, says that any guess 
is likely to be 10 billion dollars 
wide of the mark. 

Those who think that the census 
figures now in hand afford a fairly 
accurate measuring stick see in 
them a cross-section of the buying 
of a given number of people, re- 
gardless of the regions in which the 
people live. They do not overlook 
the fact that the trading centers 
selected by the Census Bureau dot 
the map over a wide range: Provi- 
dence and Syracuse in the north- 
east, Baltimore and Atlanta in the 
south, Chicago and Springfield in 
the middle west, Kansas City in the 
southwest, Denver and Fargo in 
the northwest and San Francisco 
with Alameda County and Seattle 
on the Pacific coast. 

They look rather to the diversity 
of the population groups here col- 
lected; the absence of the greatest 
markets in the east offset in part at 
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least by inclusion of large mid- 
country cities and those in the 
farthest west. 

Nothing like a scientific deter- 
mination from these data is pos- 
sible, they admit. At best they find 
in them a means of checking esti- 
mates hitherto used as reliable. 

The nearest to an official esti- 
mate is that of the Federal Trade 
Commission, published in 1926, in 
a report to the Senate on National 
Wealth and Income. This put the 
whole sum of our retail sales in 
1923 at $38,172,000,000, an increase 
over that of 1921 of more than 24 
per cent. The large gain in this 
period reflected the rebound from 
the earlier collapse, seen also in the 
actual figures of value of manufac- 
turers, which show a recovery in 
1923 to 60,258 million from 43,427 
million in 1921, and still farther to 
62,714 million in 1925. 

If the commission was anything 
like right in its figures for 1921 and 
1923, the retail volume in 1926 
must have been far above Dr. Ny- 
strom’s estimate. 


Bureau of Census Count 


ET us look at the Bureau of 

Census count as far as it 
has gone. Rejecting city popula- 
tions as constituting only part of 
the market centers examined and 
using instead the somewhat inflated 
figures of trading zone populations, 
we arrive at a simple equation. The 
whole volume of national retail 
sales has a relation to the sales of 
eleven typical trading centers simi- 
lar to that which the whole popu- 
lation of the country (117 million) 
has to the part of the population 
which lives in these eleven trading 
centers (8.1 per cent). Filling in 
the known quantities in this equa- 
tion we arrive at an estimate of 52 
billions for the aggregate retail 
sales in the country. 

To advertising men the retail vol- 
ume is a matter of great importance 
in more ways than one. Professor 
O. M. W. Sprague, dean of the 
Harvard Business School, com- 
plains that there is too much adver- 
tising because he finds the news- 
papers and magazines which he 


reads unduly swollen. But most 
critics of advertising who feel as 
he does are inclined to the view 
that advertising gets too large a 
part of the much-talked-of cost of 
distribution Accepting the hitherto 
unchallenged Nystrom estimate of 
retail sales, 40 billion dollars, they 
point to the high ratio of that 
amount which goes to daily news- 
papers and magazines. 

These mediums had an advertis- 
ing revenue last year of something 
like a billion dollars. If retail sales 
aggregated no more than 40 billions 
the daily press and the popular 
periodicals got 244 per cent of the 
whole sum. <A considerable part of 
this advertising, to be sure, was 
not for retail sales. But it is 
equally true that a large part of the 
retail sales were of goods that are 
not advertised. For most practical 
purposes, therefore, it is reasonable 
in a discussion of this sort to as- 
sume that sales at retail and popu- 
lar printed page advertising have 
general reciprocal relations. 

On the basis of the retail sales 
estimate arrived at by means of the 
census of distribution data, we find 
that this sort of advertising rep- 
resents a charge of slightly less 
than 2 per cent of total sales—a 
conclusion that tends to confirm the 
latter estimate, since it accords fair- 
ly well with what we know about 
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this phase of the subject. For 
while there is no general rule gov- 
erning the relation of advertising 
expenditures to sales, clues are not 
lacking in significant cases. 

In some lines of business, like 
toilet articles and package goods, 
the percentage frequently runs 
high. But where operations are ex- 
traordinarily large, the percentage 
as a rule is very low, often far un- 
der 2 per cent. How large a share 
the big volume concerns have of 
total sales is indicated by the fact 
that 90 per cent of all the manu- 
facturers’ net income in 1925 was 
taken by 2,206 corporations, only 
4 per cent of the whole number re- 
porting net income. 

And as the big fellows, whose 
advertising charges take only a 
small percentage of their total re- 
ceipts, do most of the advertising 
as well as most of the business, 
deductions from their experience 
favor the high rather than the low 
estimate of retail sales. 

This inference is further sup- 
ported by the practice of the de- 
partment stores, very much the 
largest users of newspaper space 
and undoubtedly the steadiest ad- 
vertisers among all classes. Their 
average advertising expenditures 
of all kinds range from 3 to 5 per 
cent, rarely going as high as 3 per 
cent for newspaper space alone. 


An Advertisin?, Man’s Answer 


to the Sales Manager 
By MAC MARTIN 


MacMartin Advertising Agency 


DITOR, SALEs MANAGEMENT 
AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY: 
The article entitled “A Sales Man- 
ager’s Reactions to Agency Solici- 
tors” happened to be uppermost on 
my desk this morning when I re- 
turned from landing an account 
which I have been soliciting persist- 
ently for the last three years. So I 
was naturally interested in reading 
it and comparing this man’s opin- 
ions with the solicitation which I 
had made. 

There is a great deal of meat in 
what he says about agencies taking 
their own medicine and advertising 
themselves by using the mails rath- 
er than constantly calling without 
proper introduction or background. 

On looking over our small list of 
accounts this morning I was rather 
surprised to find that 80 per cent 


of them had started by either com- 
ing into the office or calling us on 
the phone and telling us that they 
were ready to do business. The 
other 20 per cent were secured by 
what is today known as “solicita- 
tion.” I think if most agencies will 
take their records in this way they 
will find about the same proportion. 

I do not mean that we did not 
keep in contact with most of the 80 
per cent. In the case of many of 
them we had sent letters from time 
to time and had called occasionally. 
But when they were really ready to 
do business their calling us in was 
entirely of their own volition and 
was, I feel, more a result of what 
our clients had said about us than 
what we may have said about our- 
selves. 

The sales manager’s mention of 
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an agency representative coming 
into his office “with a handful of 
manufacturer’s advertisements” and 
“saying in so many words, ‘Really, 
now, these are terrible, and I am 
surprised that a company of your 
standing would tolerate such bad 
copy and art’,” is a great surprise 
to me. Personally, I think, most 
agency solicitors would rather talk 
about their own organizations and 
their own copy than that of their 
competitors. 

As a class, I do not think that 
agency solicitors are knockers. Ad- 
vertising agencies are optimists, 
and in general are looking on the 
bright side of things. They are 
trying to find ways to do things bet- 
ter, but it is very hard sometimes 
to avoid discussing the service of 
a competitor when the sales man- 
ager asks you pointblank, “What do 
you think of this copy? What serv- 
ice can you render that we are not 
now getting? Why do you think 
we should make a change?” 


Competitive Problems 


The advertising agent is put in 
an embarrassing position again and 
again by the sales manager who 
rather enjoys finding himself ap- 
parently on the throne with anoth- 
er human being at his feet begging. 

In talking with such a man it is 
not enough to reply with the old 
bromide “We never discuss our 
competitors or the advertisements 
of our competitors.” The solicitor 
must avoid getting himself in such 
a position, and to do this he must 
rob the sales manager of the sales 
manager's greatest joy in the inter- 
view. The sales manager wants to 
talk about himself, his business and 
his advertising. It is very natural 
that the solicitor should take the 
line of least resistance and begin 
talking about the advertiser’s busi- 
ness which soon leads to the ad- 
vertisements and then naturally on 
to a discussion of the present 
agency. 

When the solicitor has gone the 
sales manager sits down and writes 
an article similar to the one I have 
in front of me, lambasting the 
agency business in general and ask- 
ing that his identity be concealed. 

Mv observation of the most suc- 
cessful advertising agencies is that 
they have so much to tell of the 
service which their organizations 
render, and have so many concrete 
stories of problems worked out— 
not boastful cases of how this man 
started with nothing and is now a 
millionaire, but specific examples 
of hard work—that they have little 

(Continued on page 170) 
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a: “Beverage” advertising, as in all other important classi- 
fications, The NEWS holds an unchallenged lead among 
Indianapolis newspapers. In 1927, The NEWS carried 56% 


of the total “Beverage” linage placed in Indianapolis news- 
papers. 


Again this year, “Clicquot Club” and a long list of other 


national advertisers are using this paper exclusively to sell their 


products to the great Indianapolis Market—at one low adver- 
tising cost. 


YOUR advertising campaign, appearing in a single Indian- 


apolis newspaper—The NEWS—will cover this important 
zone, and sell your products to its 2,000,000 prosperous people. 
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New York: DAN A. CARROLL Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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Sales Machine Improvements 
Open New Outlets 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


Y the end of 1928, or in 
1929 at the latest, a new 
and insistent issue will be 
squarely before the sales 
and advertising house. What part 
is automatic vending to play in to- 
morrow’s merchandising scheme? 
May human salesmanship be dis- 
pensed with to an unbelievable de- 
gree’ Are we facing a generation 
of robots that will advertise as well 
as serve? Will mechanical dis- 
pensation bring its own require- 
ments in commodity packaging? 
These are only a few of the ques- 
tions that come crowding close up- 
on the new era that is dawning. 


New Automatic Era 


OR it is a new era, this flow- 

ering period of the auto- 
mat. It seems as though we had 
always with us mechanical venders 
of a simple and elemental kind. 
The present generation will scarce- 
ly remember when amusement 
parks did not have penny-in-the- 
slot machines that yielded pictures, 
fortune-telling cards, etc. Nor 
when the cigar and newsstand 
lacked its coin-impelled weighing 
machine and chewing-gum dis- 
pensary. For years, however, con- 
ditions have been static in this 
quarter. The introduction of the 
improved vending machines for the 
sale of postage stamps has been al- 
most the sole manifestation of 
progress. 

That portion of salesdom which 
has viewed the resources of me- 
chanical vending as exhausted or 
virtually exhausted will be all the 
more shocked by the impending 
glorification of a despised servitor. 
Advertisers who have employed the 
moving picture as a sales stimulant 
have long been prepared for 
graduation to the talking movie, or 
sound-film device. Even in the 
case of television advertising pos- 
sibilities were discounted almost 
from the moment that it was an- 
nounced that this invention would 
ultimately be available for home use. 
But few sales managers have fore- 
seen the versatile and articulate 
mechanical vender that can make 
change, say “Thank you,” and 
utimately, perhaps, conduct un- 
aided a demonstration of the goods 


or repeat at intervals an oral sales 
message. 

The new vision of mechanical 
vending, with its dream of stores 
manned entirely by the silent, tire- 
less salesmen who know no “over- 
time,’ dates from the formation of 
the Consolidated Automatic Mer- 
chandising Corporation. This new 
giant of the merchandising forces 
represents not a new venture on 
untried ground but a consolidation 
of the established leaders in the 
field, viz., the General Vending Cor- 
poration, Sanitary Postage Service 
Corporation, Automatic Merchan- 
dising Corporation of America, 
Remington Service Machines, 
Inc., and Schermack Corpora- 
tion of America. This by no 
means exhausts the list of par- 
ticipants in the drive to obtain 
for the automatics a larger share 
of the responsibilities of selling. In 
the field of postage stamp service 
alone some dozen different com- 
panies are in lively competition. 
The new merger has the center of 
the stage for the moment, prin- 
cipally because it has had the initi- 
ative and the resources to summon 
the talking automaton for retail 
distribution, 


Remington Making Robots 


EMINGTON ARMS has been 
entrusted, by the $25,000,000 
Consolidated, with the job of pro- 
ducing the robots which are count- 
ed upon to drastically reduce the 
overhead of selling. Already there 
are in production machines that 
say “Thank you” when they deliver 
merchandise. And the explorers 
are not stopping with this achieve- 
ment. The new machines make 
change. Indeed, they are designated 
as “automatic merchandising and 
change-making machines.” Thus is 
swept away, at one swoop, the ob- 
jections of skeptics who have said 
that we could not make much of 
automatic vending in this country 
unless the Government would pro- 
vide 15-cent and 20-cent coins, not 
to mention 2-cent and 3-cent pieces. 
Backing this undertaking that 
would realize the higher possibil- 
ities of mechanical vending are in- 
terests affiliated with the United 
Cigar Stores Company of America. 
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This has made it practicable to try 
out the new supermen of automatic 
salesmanship under the most ex- 
acting conditions of every-day mer- 
chandising. The approved pattern 
for the new merchandising machine 
is virtually the design that has been 
under test in the United Cigar 
Store at 33rd street and Broadway, 
New York. During the period of 
183 days that this try-out has been 
in progress the machine has made a 
total of 139,219 transactions, or an 
average of 761 transactions per day. 

The hundreds of millions of 
postage stamps which have been 
sold yearly by the vending ma- 
chines regularly in operation in that 
field afford a showing even more 
impressive than this New York rec- 
ord because the stamp venders ex- 
emplify strikingly the possibilities 
of 24-hour salesmanship, including 
service at intervals when all other 
regular channels of supply are 
closed. 


1,500,000 Machines Soon 


HAT the automatics are to 

be reckoned with in all fu- 
ture calculations is due not so 
much to present accomplishments 
as to ambitions for the future. It 
is not unimpressive of volume that 
one firm has 30,000 postage stamp 
machines in use and that 300,000,- 
000 automatic weighings were given 
last year by one make of coin- 
operated scales. But this sum of 
past performances is overshadowed 
by the program of the Consolidated 
Automatic Merchandising Corpora- 
tion, which calls for the installation, 
within the next five years, of a 
total of 1,500,000 machines cover- 
ing at least 100,000 retail locations 
in all parts of the country, or more 
than double the number of loca- 
tions covered by the 85,000 auto- 
matic devices now in operation by 
the consolidated interests. 

For sales and advertising execu- 
tives, perhaps the most interesting 
line of conjecture in this new de- 
velopment is to be found in the 
part to be played by the automatics 
in the further expansion of the 
chain stores. Idealists are already 
talking of chain units manned en- 
tirely by robots—a whole battery 
controlled from a central station by 
a single operative. It is significant 
that a dozen of the leading chain 
organizations have already adopted 
mechanical assistance in greater or 
less degree. The companies in- 
clude Woolworth Company, Lig- 
gett Drug Company, Owl Drug 
Company, Walgreen Drug Com- 
pany, J. C. Penney Company, Hap- 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


In San Francisco - - - 


Examiner Leadership Has 
Been Undisputed for 
Over Thirty Years 


National Display - - - 


The Examiner ranked fifth in the United States in total 
volume of National Advertising during 1927. In San 
Francisco it has been consistently first—for over 30 years. 


Local Display - - - 


More local retail stores spend far more in The Examiner 
than in any other San Francisco newspaper—and have for 
many years. 


Classified - - - 


The Examiner ranked eighth in the United States in 
Classified Advertising during 1927. In San Francisco it 
has been first by a wide margin for more than 30 years. 


Circulation - - - 


The Examiner has 75,088 greater circulation than the 
second paper Daily (an evening newspaper) and 204,491 . 


greater circulation than the second paper Sunday (a 
morning newspaper). 


San Francisco Examiner 


Daily, 186,890 ~ Sunday, 368,928 


June Newspaper Lineage in 43 Cities 


In the 


43 cities listed below, 


13 show 


a gain in volume of total advertising dur- 


ing June, 
the month 


1928, while 30 show a loss for 
as compared with 


June, 1927. 


Figures furnished by the Statistical De- 


New 


partment, 


York Ez 


ening Post, Inc., 


and supplemented by SALES MANAGEMENT 


advertising. 


BIRMINGHAM 


1928 1927 
Age-Herald 671,230 524,412 
ES ae 1,437,478 1,475,992 
PROSE ssciscases 523,670 494,144 

BOSTON 

1928 1927 
Herald ........% 1,306,563 1,362,198 
LS SSMS eae? 1,330,159 1,352,312 
i) ee 1,142,669 1,006,821 
Advertiser ..... 345,655, 443,925 
* American 1,082,449 1,104,949 
"Traveler ..... 406,675 451,216 
*Transcript 680,252 649,790 

BRIDGEPORT 

1928 1927 
re 696,353 654,303 
*Telegram ..... 694,918 646,681 
*Times Star ... 409,214 371,699 
Sun. Post ..... 112,054 102,500 
Sun. Herald.... 84,427 72,875 

BUFFALO 

1928 1927 
COURIET .6s.4% 841,560 814,095 
MNOS. ie ae apni 1.311.237 1,445,513 
PNOWE  sissw ans 1,348,155 1,344,429 

CAMDEN 

1928 1927 
PCOUTIET 60064 948,089 1,048,305 
POSE waeesnoo 950,994 908,521 


AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY: 
1928 1927 Change 
New York.. 14,509,205 14,840,891 -—331,086 
Chicago .. 7,178,076 7,622,649 —444,573 
Philadelphia. . 6,708,236 7,161,839 —453,603 
Detroit ... 4,900,518 4,911,970 — 11,452 
Cleveland 3,570,900 3,881,350 —310,450 
St. Louis... 3,739,600 —3,82u,880 — 81,280 
Boston ..... 6,294,422 6,371,211 — 76,789 
Baltimore 4,060,025 4,256,157 —196,132 
Los Angeles 6,324,990 6,881,952 —556,962 
Buffalo 3,300,952 3,304,037 .— 3,085 
San Francisco 3,958,388 4,307,198 —348,810 
Milwaukee 2,912,978 3,148,628 —235,650 
Washington.. 4,069,844 4,311,359 —241,515 
Cincinnati 3,532,018 3,637,494 —105,476 
New Orleans 3,331,555 3,718,174 —386,619 
Minneapolis... 2,912,747 2,958,398 — 45,651 
Seattle -. 2,818,614 2,935,226 —116,612 
Indiz gga 3,009,940 3,141,825 -131,885 
Denver 2,819,068 3,108,812 —289,744 
Providence. 2,682,127 2,764,949 — 82,822 
Columbus 3,220,288 ci 372) 099 —151,811 
Louisville 2,986,045 2, 831,208 +154,837 
St. Paul 2,258,032 2283. 862 — 25:830 
Oakland 2,427,502 2.521.330 — 93,828 
Omaha ‘ 1,643,226 1°587,586 55,640 
Birminghz im. 2,632,378 2,494,548 137,830 
Richmond.. 1,825,320 1,833,664 - 8,34 
Dayton 2,622,116 2,971,472 -349,356 
Houston 3,298,470 2,787,372 -+511,098 
Des Moines. 1,477,963 1,529,700 — 51,737 
Albany 2,362,397 2,556,372 —193,975 
sridgeport. 1,996,966 1,848,058 -+148,908 
Camden .. 1,899,083 1,956,826 — 57,743 
Fort W orth. 1,886,850 1,781,696 105,154 
Harrisburg... 1,205,281 1,203,156 2,225 
Kansas City 3,502,665 3,160,319 342,346 
Memphis 2,489,627 2,533,391 - 43,764 
Newark .. 1,786,218 1,808,246 — 22,028 
Oklah’ma C ity 2,145,052 1,886,234 -+258,818 
Rochester. 3,164,703 3,483,142 —318,439 
Slt. Lk. City. 1,936,634 1,891,512 -+ 45,122 
Spokane . 2,052,162 1,886,373 165,789 
Worcester... 1,714,926 1,579,735 -+135,191 
145,168,106 148,872,300 —3,704,194 
7 Note references under individual newspaper 
lineage. 
ALBANY 
1928 1927 Change 
Knick’ rh’r Press 915,299 992,068 76,769 
MNOWS cies s+ 755.565 671,986 + 83,579 
*Times-Union 691,533 892,318 —200,785 
BALTIMORE 
1928 1927 Change 
i 1,356,419 1,332,341 24,078 
*Eve, Sum... 1,534,727 1,421,659 113,068 
American ..... 172,370 477,488 —305,118 
af: 658,162 694,928 — 36,766 
PEEL: Giackeusa 338,347 329,741 + 8,606 
7 iMorning American discontinued April 1, 
1928; 1927 includes 260,126 lines of Morning 


Change 
+146,818 
— 38,514 
+ 29,526 


Change 
— 55,635 


+ 27,465 
+ 3,726 
Change 


—100,216 
+ 42,473 


CHICAGO 
1928 1927 
*Daily News.. l 738,779 1,847,892 
THIDUNE |. .sc.c0s6 2y8 2,372,868 2,583,810 
Herald-Exam. "035, 352 1,086,729 
gs ee ee ae 665,895 466,362 
* American 1,200,495 1,250,652 
*FOUTMNAl 6. ce cs 264,687 387,204 
CINCINNATI 
1928 1927 
SESE Vas Sess 821,730 843,598 
*Times-Star 1,270,346 1,353,296 
POGUITCT bic. 1,118,936 1,155,000 
SHADE bass pees 321,006 285,600 
CLEVELAND 
1928 1927 
Plain Dealer.. 1,364,925 1,508,925 
‘ews-Leader. 908,175 1,114,825 
*Press oan em 1,297,800 ‘cjg 
coL U — 
19 1927 
Dispatch ...i<<. 1 sail 1,736,578 
POUTNAL cous 6:5: $77 50-9 635,131 
*Citizen oo... 976,902 1,000,390 
DAYTON 
1928 1927 
EWS oso ckGusds i; 303. 554 1,458,982 
ot RI 7-460 906,500 
Journal 501,302 605,990 
DENVER 
1928 1927 
NEWS: ache asain 645,372 759,248 
io eee 1,233,764 1,295,000 
i a a 507,668 689,500 
TE USE cpwiccwces 432,264 365,064 
DES MOINES 
1928 1927 
Oe oe 682,337 686,270 
SPNDUNE. 6666.5 795,626 843,430 
DETROIT 
1928 192 27 
ee ae 2,468,466 2,527, 644 
MN Oe Sas xpos 1,195,796 1,064,658 
Free Press..... 1,236,256 1,319,668 
FORT A ORTH 
19 1327 
Star-Telegram.. 939, 302 821,310 
Record-Telegram. 462,644 483,182 
PERORS:  ohaceiees 484,904 477,204 
HOUSTON 
1928 1927 
Chronicle ..... 1,330,504 1,167,768 
Post-Dispatch 1,259,160 988,022 
TESS awe ees. 708,806 631,582 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1928 1927 
MNOS: ach wseie 1,531,816. 1,583,715 
err 931,926 1,138,392 
PTSMES: s5.00008.% 546,198 419,718 
KANSAS CITY 
1928 1927 
Peurhal . sssx-s's 336,288 281,059 
POE kis sicee's 537,956 382,762 
Journal-Post Sun. 2287432 148,736 
MIS. isis cei e erect 882,248 851,169 
LS ee meer ae 1,037,206 1,077,694 
Sun, Star sss. 480,535 488,899 
LOS ANGELES 
1928 1927 
PAOR: . oc kedsaw 1,898,568 2,027,998 
Examiner ip ails 1,612,632 1,822,912 
WEIRDEESS, «.<s.s9s 825,076 862,848 
WETCrald  ss0 ss 1,342,754 1,462,398 
ROROEO . 5.0056%6% 366,576 433,664 
NEWS. sewers 279,384 272, tse 
LOUISVILLE 
1928 1927 
Courier-Journal. 1,182,779 1,095,967 
*Herald-Post 726,780 675,495 
a |. ee 1,076,486 1,059,746 
MEMPHIS 
1928 1927 
Com. Appeal 1,136,520 1,164,443 
Eve. Appeal 580,937 652,393 
*Press-Scimitar. 772,170 716,555 
MILWAUKEE 
1928 1927 
SOULBAL. anes 'eisie 1,552,162 1,530,090 
Sentmel) ci: 514,652 650,480 
of OSS eee 190,033 190,847 
*Wis. News 656,131 TTivati 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1928 1927 
DEIDUNE 6.50:6:5:0% 1,121,513 1,190,930 
POUTHAL 4.000510 1,210,874 1,227,867 
THAT Asiana 580,360 539,601 
NEW ORLEANS 
1928 1927 
Times-Picay 1,473,076 1,465,947 
a ae Aes 71,072 980,801 
MRED, 5:5260s ae-4.0 5 638,315 741,991 
PETIDUNE oc ccee 449,092 529,435 
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Change 
—109,113 
—210,942 
—151,377 
+199,533 
— 50,157 
—122,517 


Change 
— 21,868 
— 82,950 
— 36,064 
+ 35,406 


Change 
—144,000 
—206,650 
+ 40,200 


Change 
— 70, 767 
— 57,556 
233488 


Change 
—155,428 
— 89,040 
—104,888 


Change 
-113,876 
— 61,236 
—181,832 
+ 67,200 


Change 
- 3,933 
— 47,804 


Change 
— 59,178 
+131,138 
— 83,412 


—129,430 


—11%; 644 
— 67,088 
7,252 


Change 
+ 86,812 


51,285 
16,540 


Change 
— 27,923 
— 71,456 
+ 55,615 


Change 
+ 22,072 
—135,828 
814 
—121,080 


Change 
— 69,417 
— 16,993 
+ 40,759 


Change 
+ 7,129 
—209,729 
—103,676 
— 80,343 


NEW YORK 


1928 1927 

American ...... 991,210 1,050,114 
Herald Trib 1,526,532 1,527,106 
TATROR 5 cae exes00-0 2,377,064 2,428,394 
WON hnderssé-se' 1,177,650 1,341,806 
Mirror  * 123,464 220,018 
News (Tab) 811,864 720422 
Eve. Graphic 304,426 286,940 
Eve. Journal .. 1,144,256 1,148,294 
ve. Post: ..... 456,580 433,472 
Eve. World 787,302 824,212 
STIRS As abies »945,192 1,332,278 
Telegram «.<s«. 495,388 487,086 
B’klyn Eagle ... 1,682,058 1,572,172 
B’klyn Times .. 458,322 505,982 
Standard Union 389,830 467,422 
Bronx Home 

INOWS. Suvinle cts 438,067 494,273 

OAKLAND 
1928 1927 

PSOE: 5 acs sees 1,402,548 1,464,582 
*Post-Inquirer . 1,024,954 1,056,748 


——. CITY 


Change 
— 58,904 


—164,156 


— 96,5 554 


+109, 886 
— 47, 660 
— 39,992 


— 56,206 


Change 
— 62,034 
— 31,794 


Change 


Sun. Oklahoman 307,230 239,722 + 67,508 
Daily Oklahoman 603,274 549,878 + 53,396 
SUMES: GGass<se 728,336 642,236 + 86,100 
TINOMS: ciceaaces 506,212 2 454,398 + 51,814 
OMAHA 
1928 1927 Change 
World-Herald 951,591 970,718 — 19,127 
Bee-News ..... 691,635 616,868 -+ 74,767 
a ae 
1927 Change 
Enquirer 6s. 2, 598 a5 1,660,620 62,015 
IROCOEE. 005.8 bine 679,800 784,020 —104,220 
ROS © k.nisio.vinsais 1,110,931 1,289,065 178,134 
*Eve. Ledger .. 1,111,978 1,255,608 143,630 
MUNCTIR: ...6:\ 0:0: 1,701,062 1,658,576 + 42,486 
NE. chases | oie aise 156,080 156,080 
TIO S | oars eis-oie 505,860 357,870 -+147,990 
*Sun discontinued February 4, 1928. 
PROVIDENCE 
1928 1927 Change 
Journal id ie wea 818,948 851,460 32,512 
*Ballétin ...... 1 233.053 1,237,715 — 4,662 
(ty er 280,782 359,891 — 79,109 
a re 349,344 315,883 + 33.461 
RICHMOND 
1928 1927 Change 
News-Leader 999,684 1,032,136 32,452 
Times-Dispatch . 825,636 801,528 -+ 24,108 
ROCHESTER 
1928 1927 Chez ange 
VOMPRAL .occc see 804,301 827,568 - 23,267 
*Times Union 1,142,869 1,191,781 — 48,912 
Democrat & 
Chronicle 1,217,533 1,463,793 —246,260 
ST. LOUIS 
1928 1927 Change 
Post-Dispatch .. 1,619,800 1,838,480 —218,680 
Globe-Democrat . 1,110,300 1,170,600 — 60,300 
WERE csc ee 6058 699,900 497,100 -+202,800 
WUMOB. eves eicws 309,600 314,700 — 5,100 
ST. PAUL 
1928 1927 Change 
*DisHateh «60-0 792,638 794,346 1,703 
PIONGer  ..s:60:00% 809,760 751,100 + 58,660 
WOWE: cuwversen 655,634 738,416 — 82,782 
SALT — CITY 
928 1927 Change 
THURS .ossisee 064,782 993,342 — 28,560 
(yo 499,240 521,906 — 22,666 
WERWS! © sicsicriarae 472, 612 376,264 + 96,348 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1928 1927 Change 
Chronicle ... 3%: 894,992 919,240 24,248 
Examiner ..... 1,315,748 1,426,138 —110,390 
wy yt re 444,808 483,266 — 38,4538 
sO | ree 681,562 818,510 —136,943 
PENI. “kere ames 621,278 660,044 — 38,760 
SEATTLE 
1928 1927 Change 
SAMOS. sic. 0o ss 1,409,142 1,406,244 -+ 2,898 
Faget. staan 837,872 887,992 — 50,120 
eta wees 571,600 545,146 + 26,454 
nes ReCORd ¢ Kiseas 95,844 — 95,844 
Union Record suspended publication Febru- 
ary, 1928. 
WASHINGTON 
1928 1927 Change 
NNT are Fes Giniss 2,187,050 2,299,214 —112,164 
i ae 703,767 742,416 — 38,649 
*Eve. Times 550,049 578,828 — 23,779 
PHOTO. 6. 6's:0 6/68:6 431,006 502,491 — 71,485 
*Eve. News 197,972 188,410 + 9,502 
WORCESTER 
1928 1927 Change 
Daily Telegram. 708,050 648,389 -+ 59,6 
Sun. Telegram . 234,206 206,787. + 27,41 
Eve. Gazette . 772,670 724,559 -+ 48,11 


*No Sunday edition. 
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135,940 
families 
38 82,743 70,91 
Sy * 
Ss 60.99 ‘i 46,439 38,950 
PS fo 522%, 34.2% 28.7% 
NEWS paper A paper B paper C 


in the over $5,000 districts— 


Charts show distribution and family coverage of four morning 
newspapers among 135,940 families, in districts where the annual 
family expenditure averages over $5,000. News circulation in this 
highest income group exceeds that of any other morning paper. 


District 10 Manhattan, Times Square, has been omitted because the 
transient and business population increase circulations out of all proportion 
to resident families. There are 6,024 families in this district, and the Daily 
News has 71,639 circulation here. 


216,572 
families 

7) 

2) 
= 141,735 

S 

< 

S 65.47 

S 54,545 43,660 

3 - D 58,86 
~ 25.2%, 20.2% a 
NEWS paper A paper B paper C 


in $4,000 to $4,999 districts— 


Charts show distribution and family coverage of four morn- 
ing papers among 216,572 families in districts where the annual 
family expenditure averages from $4,000 to $4,999. News cir- 
culation in this income group is more than 21% times that of 
the next paper. 


442,674 
families 
299,933 
67.8% 
> 
i=) 
Q 
£0 
3 
80,550 
= 63,830 a / 
s 14.4%, — been? 
NEWS paper A paper B paper C 


in $3,000 to $3,999 districts— 


Charts show distribution and family coverage of four morning 
papers among 442,674 families in districts where the annual 
family expenditure is from $3,000 to $3,999. News coverage of 
this upper middle class group is 31 times that of the next paper. 
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Who’s who in New York I 


For five years 
The News has been publishing 
an audit of circulation dis- 
tributed by New York Survey 
districts— thus allocating 
known portions of circulation 
to specific neighborhoods and 
known quantities of popula- 
tion, of known characteristics 
and buying power + For five 
years we have been urging 
other New York newspapers 
to do the same thing and three 
other morning newspapers 
have now done so + This infor- 
mation affords conclusive proof 
that the Daily News has more 
quality circulation than any 
other New York morning news- 
paper! See the charts herewith. 
Figures by districts are avail 
able if you want them + Facts 
may now supersede fallacy, 


The 


News is first in New York! 


impression, precedent. 


THE @ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


ed 
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N. Y. Library Opens 
Advertising, Exhibit; 
Features ‘‘Evolution”’ 


A permanent advertising section of 
the New York Public Library will be 
formally opened to the public Monday. 

The section was prepared jointly by 
the library and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, under the 
direction of a committee composed of 
Harry E. Lesan, chairman, and Ernest 
Elmo Calkins, advertising agents, and 
Harry Lydecker, head of the research 
department of the library, who worked 
for the section which was first insti- 
tuted more than a year ago. 

More than 100 advertisements in the 
section will be exhibited to the public 
until September 15, in Room 112 of 
the library—the exhibit being known as 
“Advertising: Old and New.” It will 
be in charge of C. F. McCombs, super- 
intendent of the reading room of the 
library. 

In contrast to the modern advertise- 
ments there will be shown a chronologi- 
cal series of early advertisements in 
newspapers and magazines, starting in 
1760, when the first full page of adver- 
tising appeared in the New York Ga- 
zette down to the present time, spaced 
a decade apart along the wall. 

The modern examples of advertising 
cover a wide range of subjects and 
media. Newspapers, magazine color 
pages, booklets, broadsides and_ car 
cards are included. The two central 
cases in the exhibition room contain 
some examples from the MHarvard 
awards. In addition a few books on the 
history of advertising are included. 

An eighteenth century broadside an- 
nouncing an improved water wheel, as 
manufactured by Israel Evans, is an 
interesting copy example. What was 
probably the Daddy of the patent medi- 
cine rage of the last century is an ad- 
vertisement with the headline, “Essence 
of Balm of Gilead, Nature’s Grand 
Restorative.” 

Except for the preliminary selection 
offered the library officials by the com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the exhibit, as it 
will appeal to the public, was not judged 
by professional advertising men. Mr. 
McCombs and his staff selected the ad- 
vertisements just as any layman might. 
They looked for advertisements that 
were interesting, handsome, novel and 
typographically well constructed. 


Kruse to Direct Sales 
of Minilux Corporation 


George H. Kruse, formerly associated 
with Carpet & Rug News, is now sales 
manager of Minilux Sales Corporation, 
New York City, who are importing a 
miniature radio speaker of French 
manufacture. 


Max J. Klein, formerly advertising 
representative of Building Investment, 
a Federated Business publication, has 
become sales manager of the Norm 
Company, newspaper advertising serv- 
ice, New York City. 


Irving R. Parsons will resign Septem- 
ber 1 as advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Merrill Elected Head 
of Remington Rand Co. 


William F. Merrill has been chosen 
president of Remington Rand, Inc., to 
succeed James H. Rand, Jr., now chair- 
man of the board. B. L. Winchell, for- 
merly chairman of the board, was made 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Mr. Merrill has been vice-president 
and general manager of Remington 
Rand for the past month. From 1923 
to 1927 he was president of the Ameri- 
can Pneumatic Service Company, and 
the first of this year he joined the Na- 
tional City Company as an industrialist. 
For six years Mr. Merrill was vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Lamson Company in Boston. Previ- 
ously he had been head of the Framing- 
ham Machine Works and the Ames 
Plow Company, subsidiaries of Willett 
Sears & Company. ; 

Upon graduation from Amherst in 
1899 he entered the Library Bureau, 
Boston, and served his business appren- 
ticeship there as works manager, adver- 
tising manager, merchandise manager, 
and then as general manager of the 
Eastern Division and director of the 
company. 


361 Papers Mbewiiies 
Canada Jubilee Show 


The golden jubilee year of the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition, at Toronto, 
August 4 to September 8, is being ad- 
vertised in sixty-one publications in the 
United States and three hundred in 
Canada. 

Fifty-nine daily newspapers and the 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s are 
being used in this country; the Cana- 
dian list includes dailies, weeklies, agri- 
cultural papers and all national maga- 
zines published in that country. 

“By July 17, five thousand coupons 
clipped from United States dailies, re- 
questing information on the exhibition 
and how to get to it, were received by 
the exhibitors,” E. A. Hughes, manager 
of the department of publicity, re- 
ported. 


Lyon & Healy Start 
Music Store Chain 


Lyon & Healy, Chicago music com- 
pany, last week purchased the business 
of the Dreher Piano Company, Cleve- 
land. Coming shortly after the estab- 
lishment of a branch store in Evanston, 
Illinois, and the sale of their own sub- 
stantial wholesale department to Tonk 
Brothers, Chicago, this week, it is be- 
lieved in the trade that Lyon & Healy 
is launching a nation-wide chain of 
music stores to rival Wurlitzer. The 
Cleveland store will take the Lyon & 
Healy name. 


Chester B. Fox, for several years 
manager of local advertising for the 
New York American, has been made 
director of local advertising for the 
New York Evening Journal. He suc- 
ceeds J. Mora Boyle, who returns to 
the New York Daily Mirror in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. 


J. A. Ramsey has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager for the Pacific Coast 
for the Kolster Radio Company, New- 
ark. 


EEKLY 
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Four Scripps-Howard 
Executives Promoted 
in Western Territory 


S. S. Wallace, Jr., formerly advertis- 
ing manager, has been promoted to busi- 
ness manager of the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma News, succeeding Peter Ham- 
ilton, resigned. L. C. McAskill will 
succeed Mr. Wallace as advertising 
manager. 

George S. Holmes, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Denver Rocky Moun- 
tain News, has been appointed to the 
general editorial board of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers in Washington. 
Charles E. Lounsbury has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Holmes as man- 
aging editor. 

M. F. Riblett, national advertising 
manager of the Rocky Mountain News 
and Denver Evening News, since their 
acquisition by Scripps-Howard, has been 
appointed advertising director of both 
papers. He succeeds W. C. Bussing, re- 
cently resigned. 

J. Archie Willis, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the New Mexico State 
Tribune, and more recently of the El 
Paso Post, has been appointed national 
advertising manager of both papers, 
dividing his time between the two. 


1,000 Wisconsin Business 
Men Welcome Youngreen 


A thousand business men and civic 
officials of Milwaukee and Wisconsin, 
headed by Goy. Fred R. Zimmerman, 
were scheduled to participate in a “wel- 
come home” banquet to Charles C. 
Younggreen, newly elected president of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee Friday night. 

Mr. Younggreen is a member of the 
Milwaukee advertising firm of Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen. 


National Oil Products 
Appoints Leslie Brown 


Leslie M. Brown has been appointed 
sales manager of the Tanning Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Oil Products Com- 
pany, Harrison, New Jersey. Mr. Brown 
was formerly with the Radel Leather 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Reizel to Rew Yorker 


William E. Riegel, formerly connected 
with the Hawley Advertising Company, 
Inc., and Liberty Magazine, both of 
New York, and more recently with Best 
Foods, Inc., of that city, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the market 
study and research department of the 
New Yorker. 


Harry C. Wilder director of sales of 
the Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 
Rome, New York, will resign August 1, 
to join the Rome Wire Company, ot 
that city, in charge of public utilities 
sales. 


H. C. Holmes, formerly vice-pres'- 
dent of Henry L. Crowley & Company. 
makers of ceramic products used !! 
vacuum tubes, has been appointed ger 
eral sales manager of the De Fores 
Radio Company, Jersey City. 
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spendthrift tendencies 


Equitable’s “Trust Service” 
Dramatized in New “Guide” 


HE story of insurance and insur- 

ance trusts—the dramatic and hu- 
man interest as well as the practical 
story—is told by the insurance trust 
department of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany in a new type of sales manual 
called “Underwriter’s Guide to Trust 
Service.” 

The Guide, printed on heavy maga- 
zine stock with two-color illustrations 
and encased in a leather cover, has 
been made available without cost to 
insurance salesmen of various com- 
panies to aid them in demonstrating to 
their prospects the protection and in- 
vestment which a trust service offers. 

The book shows simply and visually 
the principles of estate analysis, con- 
servation and creation, and is intended 
to help individuals in every walk in life 
to provide trust funds for those de- 
pendent upon them. ' 

It was prepared under the direction 
of Edward M. McMahon, insurance 
trust officer of the Equitable Company, 
and Graham C. Wells, of Wells & Con- 
nell, general agents of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
chairman of the underwriter’s advisory 
council of the Equitable Company. 

In the first edition, just issued to 
several thousand underwriters in New 
York, Mr. McMahon points out that 
“the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York is not engaged in the business of 
selling life insurance,” nor is it con- 
nected with, or interested in, “any life 
insurance company or sales organiza- 
tion, 

“The Guide is designed for the use 
of the life insurance salesman _pre- 
senting the subject of life insurance and 
life insurance trust to their prospective 
clients and is designed particularly for 
reference work for life underwriters.” 

“The manual is not sold or given to 
the underwriters, but is loaned them, 
with the understanding that it remains 


the property of the Equitable Trust 
Company,” Mr. McMahon added. 

“It is also understood that the un- 
derwriter use the manual and the ma- 
terial contained in it in whatsoever 
manner he may choose. The user does 
not necessarily become a representative 
of the company,” Mr. McMahon ex- 
plained, “but in cooperation with us he 
is authorized to describe the insurance 
trust service of this company to his 
prospects and clients and to cooperate 
in securing life insurance trusts for 
the Equitable Company.” 

The Guides were distributed at the 
last of fifteen meetings in a course of 
insurance salesmanship, conducted un- 
der the direction of the underwriter’s 
advisory council of the Equitable Com- 
pany, held at the Bankers’ Club, of New 
York, the other day. 

In its introduction the Guide points 
out “that not many years ago almost 
everybody lived from hand-to-mouth. 
Nowadays almost everyone has a sur- 
plus. For the whole American people, 
this surplus amounts to nearly $15,000,- 
000 a year. 

The manual is intended to help solve 
insurance trust problems of typical peo- 
ple—for a “young bond salesman,” for 
example, or a “manufacturer”; to check 
the possibility of wastage of funds by 
an heir with spendthrift tendencies; 
“to provide for emergency needs of cer- 
tain beneficiaries,” and so on. 

In the introduction to the section on 
estate conservation, the manual points 
out that “it is twice as hard to keep 
money as it is to make it,” and that “of 
all forms of property, cash is the hard- 
est to manage and the easiest to lose.” 
The rest of section is devoted to the 
solution of the problems of converting 
cash into sound and profitable invest- 
ment. 

The section on estate creation is de- 
voted almost exclusively to life insur- 


ance and its advantages. “Life insur- 
ance,” the Guide explains, “provides the 
only available organized method of sav- 
ing fixed sums at fixed intervals as long 
as life itself.” The specific services 
which the Equitable Trust Company 
has to offer comprise the final section of 
this self-interpreting Guide. 


Wholesalers Organize 


New Research Bureau 


A Bureau of Economic Research has 
been organized by the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association to gather and 
disseminate facts and information that 
will enable wholesalers of food prod- 
ucts to operate more successfully. The 
Bureau is working for the simplifica- 
tion of stocks and the elimination of 
slow-moving items of the wholesaler 
as well as of the retailer. 

A definite program now being evolved 
includes an educational campaign in 
modern merchandising to be carried on 
to the retailers of the country through 
wholesale distributors. 


Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Reports Bigzest June 


Despite the recent price-cutting of 
cigarettes the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, in a statement just issued to 
the stockholders, report the net profits 
of the company for June, 1928, to be 
greatest of any June in the history of 
the company. 

“Likewise,” the statement continues, 
“net profits for the first six months of 
1928 were in excess of those for the 
same period last year, and they also 
exceeded the net profits for any other 
corresponding period since the com- 
pany was organized.” 


W. H. Bishop, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Blackman Distributing Com- 
pany for seven years, has joined Grigs- 
by-Grunow Company, New York manu- 
facturers of Majestic radio sets and 
supplies, as a sales representative in the 
metropolitan district. 
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Ship 4000 Hats by Airplane © 
in National Publicity Stunt 


HE millinery industry has added 

“super-showmanship,” in the form 
of air transportation, to its advertising 
methods. And Samuel D. Lasdon and 
Company, wholesale milliners of New 
York, and 1100 of their dealers have 
profited mightily by the idea. 

Four thousand hats—the largest sin- 
gle shipment of goods made up to that 
time by air express—were sent out 
from New York by Lasdon and de- 
livered from four to forty-eight hours 
later to shops located in big and little 
towns from coast to coast. Four “col- 
lapsible hats’—so collapsible, in fact, 
that four could be packed in something 
a little larger than a pound candy box, 
else the cost of transportation would 
have been prohibitive—were sent to 
each account, and of course only one 
account was sold in each town. 

The hats had names—the Spirit of 
St. Louis, Pride of Detroit, Bellanca 
and America—and carried red, white 
and blue striped tags, such as distin- 
guish imported models, announcing 
“Lasdon original and advarce model. 
transported by air express from New 
York.” 

The box was covered with air mail 
stamps and bore a special label, “4 hours 
from Fifth Avenue,” “24 hours from 
Fifth Avenue” and “48 hours from 
Fifth Avenue,” depending on the dis- 
tance it had to travel. These boxes 
were used as part of the window dress- 


ing in many shops, and in Dayton, 
Ohio, a 2-column cut of one was run 
along with the story of the arrival of 
the hats. 

Newspapers everywhere used _ the 
story. The publicity department of the 
American Express Company, whose air 
service was employed, covered ‘the na- 
tional press associations and the New 
York dailies and sent a mimeographed 
copy of the story to their local agent 
in each town to which hats were con- 
signed. Directions for altering the 
story to include local names accom- 
panied the article. Such papers as the 
Los Angeles Times and Examiner play- 
ed up the news with a double-column 
head and some editors had photographs 
taken of attractive young women wear- 
ing the air-transported hats. In many 
of the smaller towns these hats were 
the first goods ever to arrive by air 
and were awarded a correspondingly en- 
thusiastic reception. In Mansfiéld, 
Ohio, no less a person than the mayor 
of the citv received the box, “4 hours 
from Fifth Avenue.” 

Of course, extra newspaper space was 
used by all the stores to advertise this 
merchandise. Lasdon prepared a 3- 
column, 11-inch ad with space for the 
dealer’s name to be inserted which 
they furnished in mat form. Many 
stores, however, wrote their own copy, 
dressing their space with airplane cuts 
and stressing the very special style serv- 
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ice they were rendering their custom- 
ers by importing their hats by air ex- 
press. 

That the stunt paid—even at the cost 
of $2.50 a box express charges paid by 
Lasdon—is amply proved. Dealers 
everywhere wrote or wired to know 
when the next shipment by air was to 
be made so that they could prepare an 
even bigger reception for the flying hats, 
and on the Lasdon side of the ledger 
are many new accounts. Of the 1100 
stores which participated in the stunt 
33 per cent were new to the Lasdon 
books, and many more accounts have 
been added since as a direct result of 
the nation-wide advertising. 


Utilities Association 
Elects J. C. Barnes; 
Mackie Defends News 


J. C. Barnes of New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, was elected 
president of the Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association at their recent meet- 
ing in Detroit. Vice-presidents are 
Louis D. Gibbs, Boston; Dana Howard, 
Chicago, and Irving M. Tuteur, Chi- 
cago. T. T. Pfeiffer of Chicago was 
elected secretary, and Charles W. Per- 
son, New York, is the new treasurer. 

Defending legitimate publicity efforts 
on the part of America’s utilities, Don- 
ald M. Mackie of Hédenpyl, Hardy & 
Company, retiring president of the As- 
sociation, pointed to the “growing pub- 
lic appetite for news, for information, 
for facts.” “As a consequence,” Mr. 
Mackie asserted, “public utility matters, 
among many others, have ‘through their 
intimate connection with the structure 
of modern civilization’ a news value for 
the newspaper; and an educational val- 
ue for the institution of learning. 

“And it is only the simplest common 
sense that indicates the place to get ba- 
sic fact, truthful information and com- 
petent study is at the sources and cen- 
ters of these operations. I have yet to 
know of an agricultural school that 
studied crop rotation in a haberdashery. 

“Yet there are those who decry the 
obtaining of informative facts at their 
sources as a corruption of the public 
mind, young and old. This hue and 
cry, much of it for ulterior purposes, 
would seem to be an impeachment of 
common sense.” 


New York Club Will Give 
Farewell Luncheon to Byrd 


Commander Richard E. Byrd, a mem- 
ber of the expedition which will leave 
August 15 on the contemplated flight to 
the South Pole, will be the guest at a 
farewell luncheon at the Advertising 
Club of New York, Wednesday, August 
8. Civic officials of New York will par- 
ticipate. 


Pierce Reduces Prices 


Price reductions on the series “81” 
cars were announced this week by the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
bringing their prices to the lowest leve! 
in the history of the company. The re- 
ductions range from $300 on the lower- 
priced models to $600 on the higher- 
priced ones. The largest Pierce models 
are not affected by the cut. 
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Investment Bankers 
Recommend Flat Rate 
Commission Payments 


A flat rate of commission for each 
bond sold, regardless of the kind of 
bond, or the margin of profit involved, 
is advocated in a report made by the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America, by a sub-committee on sales- 
men’s compensation. 

Logan A. Gridley, of E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, made the report, as a result 
of a number of questionnaires and per- 
sonal interviews. It was found by the 
committee that plans for compensation 
of salesmen vary widely among differ- 
ent companies and in different parts of 
the country. 

There are three principal methods of 
compensating salesmen in the bond 
business: (1) flat rate per bond. Some 
houses pay their salesmen a flat rate 
per bond regardless of the kind of 
bond, or the profit margin. Others have 
schedules of flat raies, varying accord- 
ing to the kind of bond, and the char- 
acter of purchaser, 1.e., investor, bank 
dealer, institution. 

(2) A percentage of profits. This 
term varies with the institution, and 
includes gross profits, including origina- 
tion profits, selling syndicate commis- 
sions, gross profits in excess of salary 
and drawing account, gross profits after 
deducting traveling expenses, and gross 
profits after deducting an arbitrary 
amount for overhead. 

(3) An arbitrary commission on each 
issue, based on the margin of profit, 
the size of the commitment, anticipated 
sales resistance and other factors. 

The average compensation falis be- 
tween 25 and 331-3 per cent of the 
gross profit, but occasionally runs as 
high as 50 per cent of the gross profit. 
Student salesmen are paid from $75 to 
$125 a month, while more experienced 
men receive from $250 to $400 monthly, 
with the average falling around $250 
a month. 


Goodrich Adds Airplane 
to Transport Executives 


Another chapter in the modern speed 
and efficiency program of Akron’s tire 
manufacturing plants was written a 
few days ago when the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company became the first rub- 
ber company in the country to own an 
airplane to transact the executive busi- 
ness of the company. 

The four-passenger cabin cruiser- 
type Fairchild roared to a stop at Ful- 
ton Field, near Akron, and was deliv- 
ered to a group of the Goodrich com- 
pany executives headed by James D. 
Tew, president. 


Retail Advertisin3 Men 
Elect T. J. Twentyman 


At the meeting of the Associated Re- 
tail Advertisers of the International Ad- 
ertising Association, at Detroit last 
week, tT. J. Twentyman, of Earnst, 
ern Company, Detroit, was elected 
president. Other officers include, Mil- 
m Pandres, Dallas, first vice-president : 
\Tiss Harriett Goodstie, Toledo, second 
\ce-president, and Ralph Murphy, De- 
roit, secretary-treasurer. 


NOT so dumb, Fido. You 
know the -difference between a 
strong pipe and a mild one, don’t 
you? So do the thousands of 
pipe lovers who have discovered 
Sir Walter’s favorite pipe tobacco. 
It’s mild. It’s mellow. It’s satis- 
fying. And it’s fresh to the last 
pipeful in the tin. An inner 
wrapping of heavy gold foil pro- 


tects its fragrance and flavor. 


‘Z LIMITED OFFER 4 


If your favorite tobacconist does 
not carry Sir Walter Raleigh, 
send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy, 
we'll be delighted to send you 
without charge a full size tin 
of this milder pipe mixture. 


This is the unusual type of advertising 
Brown & Williamson are using for Sir 
Walter Raleigh smoking tobacco, which 
for the first time is being advertised 
nationally. The campaign, handled by 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, includes 
space in Liberty, Literury Digest, Col- 
lier’s, Life, Time and The New Yorker. 
and papers in the East and South. 
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Brown & Williamson 


Gives Tobacco Free 
for Dealers’ Names 


With an offer of a full-sized tin of 
Sir Walter Raleigh smoking tobacco in 
return for the name of every dealer 
who does not carry it the Brown & 
Wiltiamson Tobacco Corporation 1s 
building up nation-wide distribution on 
that product. 

the offer is made in the company’s 
magazine advertising recently launched 
in Literary Digesi, Collier's, Liberty, 
Life, Time and the New Yorker. 

“And distribution is coming along 
finely, both through the efforts of the 
salesman and by a careful follow-up 
in our main sales. department which 
uses the inquiries that come in through 
coupons both for sampling among con- 
sumers and for obtaining distribution 
among retailers,” explained John W. 
Welles, advertising manager. 

Newspapers in the East and South 
are also being used. 

The magazine advertising, illustrated 
by Johann Bull, is especially unusual. 
“Don’t overlook the other fellow’s point 
of view about that pipe of yours,” ad- 
vises one piece of copy, “pipe sniffers 
may not share your love for that strong 
old briar.” 

“And if you plan to take your pipe 
into society, be sure that it is properly 
loaded,” advises the third. 

Sir Walter Raleigh has been sold for 
some time in certain localities of the 
South, but this is the first time that it 
has been nationally advertised. 

Brown & Williamson Corporation is 
a subsidiary of the British-American 
Tobacco Corporation. 

The advertising campaign is con- 
ducted by Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
New York. 


Procter & Gamble Sales 
Up $19,000,000 Last Year 


Total sales of $210,615,194.59, an in- 
crease of about $19,000,000 over the 
previous year, are reported by Procter 
& Gamble Company for the fiscal year, 
ending June 30. This represents a rec- 
ord for the company. 

The net earnings, after all reserves 
and charges for depreciation, losses, 
advertising and = special introductory 
work had been deducted, were $15,- 
579,335.10, an increase of more than 
$500,000 over the last fiscal year. 

The new consolidated balance sheet 
shows fixed assets of $57,069,003, as 
compared with $48,225,276 a year ago, 
and total assets of $123,360,799, as com- 
pared to $109,417,753 a year ago. 

Capital liabilities have been decreased 
from $37,181,100 to $35,595,800, not in- 
cluding $10,900,000 of 41%4 per cent gold 
debentures now outstanding. Current 
liabilities were cut from $8,799,030 to 
$7,413,638 and reserves were increased 
from $24,529,504 to $26470,987. The 
surplus now is put at $43,040,373, as 
compared to $38,908,118. 


A. H. Kirschhofer, managing editor of 
the Buffalo News, has been appointed 
assistant director of publicity for the 
Republican Party. Mr. Kirschhofer, a 
former Washington correspondent, will 
assist Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, the 
director. 
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Macy’s Puts Events to Work 
in Its Institutional “Ads” 


s¢PNSTITUTIONAL advertising is 

the salesman of good will and pres- 
tige for a store,” E. R. Dibrell, execu- 
tive vice-president of the R. H. Macy 
& Company, Inc., New York, asserted 
in a discussion of “Policies in Modern 
Retail Advertising,” at the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention at De- 
troit last week. 

“Institutional advertising develops 
and strengthens the reputation of the 
store,’ said Mr. Dibrell. “It is the 
insurance for the future. It sells mer- 
chandise for next year as well as for 
next day. 

“The old era of series of flashing 
sales is gone. These sales never built 
“ip a permanent clientele for a depart- 
ment. jOn the contrary, they under- 
mined it. When the fireworks stopped 
business disappeared. Building up a 
clientele for a department, or for the 
‘store as a whole, by emphasizing its 
dependability, style, authenticity and 
completeness of stocks as well as its 
low prices is building on a_ broad, 
solid foundation for the future. 

“Macy’s,” Mr. Dibrell said, “caters 
to all the clientele instead of to parts 
of it, giving them, we hope, a_ bal- 
anced advertising diet. To do this the 
work has been divided among four 
advertising divisions. The first of these 
is daily departmental advertising, to 
give definite information about specific 
merchandise for guidance of the shop- 
per. Then we use departmental in- 
stitutional advertising to familiarize the 
public with a complete department 
rather than with individual items of 
merchandise, and thus ‘foster’ the ‘buy- 
ing habit’ for a department, so that 
the public will automatically think of 
that department when in need of a 
certain commodity. 

“A third advertising division,” Mr. 
Dibrell continued, “concerns itself with 
style. It seeks to convey the message 
of the smart and the new. In con- 
nection with this the service of styl- 
ists operating directly from the adver- 
tising office is employed. 

“The fourth and probably the most 
interesting division of our advertising, 
because of its long-range effect, is that 
for general institutional purposes. 
Here, in a variety of ways, we seek to 
further the prestige, style authority, 
good taste and economy of Macy’s mer- 
chandising efforts. Wherever an event 
or situation arises which ‘may be util- 
ized to enhance the reputation of the 
store an institutional advertisement is 
devoted to it. 

“Perhaps I can best illustrate the 
scope of this type of advertising by 
referring to several examples in our 
recent experience. Last May we held 
an International Exposition of Art in 
Industry to crystallize current interest 
in modern design by presenting the out- 
standing contributions of six nations in 
this field. The cooperation of promi- 
nent artists, designers and officials of 
societies and museums in Europe and 
America was secured. Five thousand 


exhibits, contributed by 300 exhibitors, 
were displayed in a spectacular modern 
setting which added to the dramatic 


effect of the exposition. Our interest 

was threefold: 

1. To sell the idea that the store is 
keenly interested in style and design 
(as well as its traditional price 
policy). 

. To contribute toward the movement 
for better design in industry. 

3. To develop improved standards of 
taste in merchandise among the pub- 
lic, in the industry and within the 
store organization itself. 

The exposition attracted considerable 
public attention. It undoubtedly spur- 
red public interest in modern design, 
particularly its interpretation in actual 
merchandise to meet every-day needs. 
The association of the store’s name 
with the prominent museums, art organ- 
izations and famous designers was 
worth while, aside from the contribu- 
tion, in its own right, made toward 


bo 


the advancement of design in industry. 
Even an error can be turned to ad- 
vantage, if it is rectified in the proper 
spirit. In one of our institutional ad- 
vertisements we misplaced a quotation 
from Dickens, only to be deluged with 
a flood of reminders that we were 
wrong. “Great Scott, We Forgot Our 
Dickens,” was the result, commenting 
on the text of the original advertise- 
ment, Macy’s cash policy, and inciden- 
tally noting the revived popularity of 
Dickens’ works in our book depart- 
ment.” 


India Tea Bureau Begins 
a Campaign in Magazines 


The India Tea Growers are now us- 
ing magazines to promote the sale of 
their product. They are taking small 
space in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping and the Saturday 
Evening Post. The bulk of the cam- 
paign is still being run in 150 news- 
papers. 

Special emphasis is being placed on 
iced tea during the summer months. 

Paris & Peart, New York agency, is 
directing the campaign for the India 
‘,ea Bureau. 
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reat Scott! 


WE SLIPPED UP 
ON OUR DICKENS! 


Lust week we ran an advertisement on stocking budgets 
iy which we quoted Mr. Micawber as referring to the 
*“demd total.’’ Ever since, Dickens readers have deluged. 
us with letters—polite protests from Virgtniamindig- 
nant denials from New Jerseywstern reproaches from 
Massachusetts~gentle chidinys from Alabama. 

We're sorry, Mr. Micawher, bless his heart, never 
said it. He couldn't have said itmhe wouldn't have 
said itmnot even in a burst of confidence. In short— 
of course teWas Mr. Mantaliniin “‘Nicholas Nickleby. "’ 

Well--wrong as we were on our Dickens—we were 
just as right on our fundamental contention. Elere itis: 
Most women spend much too much money on stockines. 
Many spend as much as $150 a year! Because Macy's 
buys and sells for cash-and because of Macy's enor- 
mous purchasing power-- Macy's can save you money. 

And the more money you save, the less yuu will feel 
the “pressure of pecuniary difficulties.’ “Vhat’s 
Micawher. We know. We have the book right here! 


{ Dow might want ta buy it in the Book Department } 


fees smart these days to read Dickens 


MACY’S 


Phirty-Pourth Street and Broadw ay 


a a ee ae a a | 
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Colgate Company Gets 
National Distribution 
on ‘SuperSuds’ in Year 


Twenty-five hundred canvassers; two 
hundred newspapers, trade papers, car 
cards, three-sheet boards and twenty- 
four-sheet posters, outdoor painted 
signs and windows displays have 
achieved in ten months almost complete 
national distribution for SuperSuds, 
the new “beads” of soap of Colgate 
& Company. 

Only in the Rocky Mountain district, 
in which freight rates are excessive, and 
in the State of Washington does the 
company lack complete coverage. 

As a result of this extensive distribu- 
tion, Colgate has just inaugurated a 
magazine campaign in color. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s, Pic- 
torial Review, Good Housekeeping and 
Saturday Evening Post are employed. 

“Although the advertising campaign 
is on an extensive scale,” H. A. Bates, 
sales and advertising promotion man- 
ager of the Household Soap Division of 
the company, asserted, “most of the 
investment of the campaign is devoted 
to canvassing and sampling. 

“Three hundred and fifty salesmen 
are also actively engaged in securing 
orders from the trade.” 

SuperSuds is an octagon soap-product 
in the form of tiny hollow beads and 
intended for household uses. “These 
beads,” the advertisements point out, 
“have such thin walls that they burst 
into suds the instant they touch water.” 

The campaign started last July in 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Atlanta and Boston, 
and now covers the country. 

George Batten & Company, New York 
City, is the agency in charge. 


Inveresk Paper Company 
Buys Chronicle Properties 


The controlling interest in the Liberal 
Daily Chronicle of London, for many 
years identified with former Premier 
Lloyd George, has been purchased this 
week by William Harrison in behalf 
of the Inveresk Paper Company. The 
purchase also includes the Sunday 
News, the Edinburgh Evening News, 
the Yorkshire Evening News and the 
Doncaster Gazette, all properties of the 
Daily Chronicle Investment Corpora- 
tion. The purchase price was not di- 
vulged. 

Mr. Harrison, chairman of the Inver- 
esk Paper Company, is the owner of 
the Illustrated London News, Sketch, 
Sphere and Tatler, all pictorial weeklies 
with large circulations, and also the 
Draper's Record, Men’s Wear and Eve, 
trade publications. He purchased these 
newspapers from Sir John Ellerman in 
September, 1926, at a price reputed to 
be approximately $15,000,000. Two 
months later he bought the Morning 
Post Building in London at the corner 
f the Strand and Aldwych. 


Acquires Kolynos Co. 


The American Home Products Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of Jad’s Salts, 
“reezone, Hair Groom and other drug 
‘roducts, has acquired the Kolynos 
“ompany, tooth paste manufacturers. 
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- Life Guards Writ 
- “Burned Back” Copy 


The testimony of a number of 
America’s most noted sore shoul- 
der experts—the life guard chiefs 
at Coney Island, Atlantic City, 
Long Beach, Asbury Park and 
other seaside resorts—has been 
taken by Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York agency, for Noxzema 
Chemical Company and is being 
reproduced, with pictures of the 
guards and the beaches, in a se- 
ries of advertisements to run 
throughout the Summer in news- 
papers of the East and Middle 
West. 

“Noxzema,” the experts agree, 
“relieves sunburn pain instantly.” 

Insertions appear weekly—the 
average size being two columns 
by about six inches. 
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Three Suits for $25,000 
Filed Against Brisbane 


Arthur Brisbane, editor in chief of 
the Hearst newspapers, was made de- 
fendant this week in three suits for 
$25,000 each, filed in the Supreme 
Court of New York State by Joseph D. 
Bannon, circulation manager of the 
Hearst newspapers in New York; Her- 
bert Krancer, son-in-law of Moses L. 
Annenberg, who has been general cir- 
culation manager of all the Hearst pa- 
pers, and Harry A. Braelow, connected 
with the Newark Wholesale News 
Company. 

The suits charge breach of contract 
and arise out of the sale of The Eliza- 
beth Times of Elizabeth, N. J., to the 
three plaintiffs by Mr. Brisbane. The 
complaints allege that in December, 
1925, Mr. Brisbane entered into an 
agreement with the plaintiffs and Mr. 
Annenberg whereby he sold them 75 
per cent of the stock of the newspaper, 
and they took over its management and 
made various advances for the benefit 
of the corporation. 

Mr. Brisbane’s answer to the New 
York suit denied that the editor broke 
the agreement and alleged that the 
plaintiffs did so by not delivering to 
him $88,500 in bonds as provided in the 
agreement. 


Parchment Paper Begins 
Campaign in Magazines 


The first magazine advertising o. the 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
Paterson, N J., for Patapar, a trade- 
marked cookery parchment, recently in- 
troduced in New York newspapers, will 
begin in Good Housekeeping in Octo- 
ber, W. A. Forbes of Platt. Forbes, 
Inc. New York agency directing the 
account, said this week. 

“The company is just starting dealer 
distribution,” Mr. Forbes said, “and 
next March a large magazine campaign 
will probably be authorized.” 

The selling will be done direct 
through jobbers. Patapar, he pointed 
out, has forty-one uses in the kitchen, 
being intended chiefly for wrapping up 


vegetables, meats and fish for cooking ' 


in order to retain their natural flavor. 
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Five Vice-Presidents, 
All Veterans, Chosen 
by General Electric 


Three honorary vice-presidents, J. R. 
Lovejoy, George F. Morrison and B. 
G. Tremaine, and two vice-presidents, 
T. W. Frech and W. R. Whitney, have 
just been elected by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Mr. Lovejoy has been a vice-presi- 
dent of the company since 1907 and 
a director since 1922. He began his 
electrical career with Thompson Hous- 
ton Company—one of the firms which 
became the General Electric—in 1866. 
In his forty-two years with the com- 
pany his attention ha been devoted 
chiefly to the development of sales or- 
ganizations and departments in_ this 
country and abroad. More recently he 
has been president of the General Elec- 
tric Employes’ Securities Corporation. 

Mr. Morrison, an Edison pioneer, be- 
came connected with the Edison Lamp 
Works at Harrison, New Jersey, at the 
age of fifteen, continuing in the em- 
ploy of General Electric for forty-five 
years. He held many positions in con- 
nection with the development, manu- 
facture and sale of incandescent lamps. 
He was elected a vice-president of the 
General Electric Company in 1916, and 
has been a director since 1922. 

Mr. Tremaine, who, with the late F. 
S. Terry, vice-president of the com- 
pany, organized the national lamp di- 
vision with headquarters at Cleveland, 
became a G. E. director in 1923. 

Mr. Frech’s first association with 
the company began as assistant to the 
late Mr. 'Terry in 1901. He became 
manager of the incandescent lamp de- 
partment of the company in 1927, after 
having been manager of the National 
Lamps Works for several years. 

Dr. Whitney has been head of the 
—* research laboratory since 


Ford Motor Company 
Sued for $2,000,000 


Ford Motor Company was made de- 
fendant in a suit seeking $2,000,000 
damages, filed in Circuit Court in De- 
troit last Friday by Antonio Felix Pa- 
jalich. 

Mr. Pajalich is the owner of the 
Felix Metal Works in Detroit, and the 
suit, the second he has filed, seeks to 
recover money which he claims Henry 
Ford promised him as royalties for 
his invention of parts for both the 
automobile and the tractor. 

Among these parts, Mr. Pajalich said, 
were the fans used on the Ford auto- 
mobile and the oil pipe, coil box and 
fuel tank for the tractor. Some of 
the amounts agreed on as payment were 
based on the saving effected through 
the use of his device, he said, and 
the other royalties were to be paid 
on a flat rate for each one used. 

The first suit, filed in January, sought 
$1,750000 damages. It was withdrawn. 


Opens Philadelphia Shop 


Ahrend Letters, Inc, a facsimile 
typewritten letter shop of New York, 
has opened a branch at 37-1 North 
Broad street, Philadelphia, in charge of 
T. A. Connelly. 
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Williams Oil-O-Matic BeZins 


Campaign in Twenty Magazines 


Twenty national publications form 
the foundation of the 1928 advertising 
campaign of the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corporation announced  re- 
cently at a convention of 3,000 of the 
company’s dealers at the home office 
in Bloomington, III. 

A feature of the campaign will be 
the extensive use of Canadian publica- 
tions—among them Maclean’s L’Action 
Catholique, Canadian Homes ¢ Gardens 
and Toronto Saturday Night, which 
will carry the message into 326,850 
Dominion homes. 

The fifty-fifty dealer tie-up news- 
paper campaign will continue, and busi- 
ness publications will also be used. The 
radio will be utilized as before, with the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic concert orches- 
tra broadcasting. Special emphasis will 
also be placed on newspaper pub- 
licity. 

“Newspaper publicity is extremely 
valuable, and not particularly hard to 
secure,” C. U. Williams, president of 
the company, has advised their dealers. 
“Upon your request the advertising de- 
partment will be glad to send you a 
series of interesting publicity stories, 
written by expert newspaper men, to 
pass the scrutiny of the careful editor 
for use in his news columns. 

“Put this material in the hands of 
the editor of your local newspaper. 
‘With Williams advertising appearing 
in the newspaper from time to time, 
he can easily be sold on cooperating 
by using good news stories which will 
make for home comfort and conveni- 
ence.” 

The advertising keynote will be “Use 
Oil Heat.’ The campaign will stress 
the fact that 70,000 residences are now 
Oil-O-Matic-equipped. The new Wil- 
liams Dist-O-Matic, providing oil heat 
for small homes, for an initial payment 
of only $50, will receive a large part 
of the appropriation. The larger Oil- 
O-Matic and the Williams Ice-O-Matic 
refrigerator will also be featured. 

Magazines which will carry the ad- 
vertising are the Saturday Evening 
Post, House and Garden, Country Life, 
Arts and Decorations, Popular Science 
Monthly, Better Homes and Gardens, 
National Geographic, House Beautiful 
and Literary Digest. 

Fuel Oil, Architectural Recerd, 
American Architect, Pencil Points, 
Heating and Ventilating, Architect and 
Architectural Forum will carry the 
business paper copy. 

A booklet and four broadsides have 
been prepared for dealer distribution. 
All of the literature will provide large 
space for dealer signature. 


Maine Hardwood Ass’n 
Starts Cooperative Drive 


The Maine Hardwood Association has 
launched a cooperative advertising cam- 
paign in lumber trade journals—the 
money being taken from the annual 
dues of the members. 

Direct mail in the form of bulletins 
is also being employed. 
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_ ConventionsAre Best 
- Columbus ‘Industry’ 


Conventions bring to Colum- 
= bus, Ohio, more money annually 
= than the combined payrolls of 50 
new industries on the basis of a 
payroll of $70,000, asserted Del- 
mar G. Starkey, secretary of the 
Advertising Club there, before the 
American Community Advertis- 
ing Association at Detroit Tues- 
day. 

Columbus spends about $30,000 
a year in promoting the com- 
munity, Mr. Starkey said. This 
is divided between the operation 
of a convention bureau and of a 
publicity department in connec- 
tion with the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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American Wool Pool 
Is Formed to Meet 
Foreizn Competition 


Formation of an annual American 
wool pool, involving a minimum of 50,- 
000,000 pounds of domestic fleeces, as 
a first step toward controlling the 
American wool market, is being planned, 


Frank J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 


announced at Salt Lake City last week. 

By the new plan the wool would be 
sold under the direction of a central 
marketing organization operating 
through the Wool Growers’ Association 
and the newly organized National Wool 
Marketing Council. 

Cooperation is being sought from the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 
Organization of the pool is expected to 
be completed at a meeting of direc- 
tors of the Marketing Council and the 
Executive Committee of the Wool 
Growers at Salt Lake City next month. 

In making the announcement Mr. 
Hagenbarth asserted, “It is hoped that 
by orderly marketing of the pooled 
wool, prices will be stabilized and will 
approach a parity with foreign import 
prices. The proposed pool will not 
conflict with existing cooperative sell- 
ing agencies but will work with them 
under five-year contracts.” 


General Motors Sales 
Up 29 Per Cent in June 


A total of 206,259 automobiles were 
delivered to consumers by General 
Motors Corporation dealers during 
June, as against 159,701 for the same 
period last year, an increase of 29.2 
per cent, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
dent, announced this week. Sales by 
divisions of the corporation to dealers 
totaled 186,160 cars, as compared with 
155,525 for June, 1927. 
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Edgar Kobak Outlines 
Market Possibilities 
of Radio in the Office 


“A radio set in every office” is urged 
by Edgar Kobak, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
writing in the current issue of Radio 
Retailing, published by that company. 

Mr. Kobak suggests a service of busi- 
ness news, broadcast specifically for 
business men, which could be used by 
the radio trade as a basis for a cam- 
paign to sell a radio receiver for use in 
every business office. 

“Tf radio can provide the average citi- 
zen with a quick, dependable summary 
of the world’s news,” he asks, “why 
can’t it provide a similar service of 
business and industrial news for the 
average business man and industrial ex- 
ecutive?” 

To test out this theory Mr. Kobak 
had a radio installed in his office. “To 
date,” he explains, “I have been able to 
find no such service for business men. 
That expensive radio set in my office 
is absolutely useless to me in my day’s 
work. Doesn’t this suggest a natural 
opportunity for radio that should be de- 
veloped? 

“If business men, wherever located, 
could tune in every morning for a half 
hour or so at their offices and receive 
an up-to-the-minute review of business 
conditions it would have. tremendous 
value. 

“Reports on different industries or 
markets could be programmed in ad- 
vance so that the busy executive could 
have those features of: interest to him 
entered on his appointment pad. A ste- 
nographer could take down the perti- 
nent information and it could be dis- 
tributed in abstract to the organization.” 

Mr. Kobak suggests a digest of busi- 
ness facts, from newspapers, covering 
news of stocks, money rates, exchange, 
crop conditions, car loadings and major 
news events. 

“The leading stations could broadcast 
this service daily during the early morn- 
ing, between nine and eleven o’clock, so 
that each man could tune in for what 
he wanted. 

“Using this program as a_ nucleus, 
the radio trade would be able to em- 
bark upon a concerted sales campaign 
with the object of selling a receiver to 
every business man for use in his of- 
fice.” 


Railways Are Given Plan 
to Buy American Express 


A plan whereby every railway in the 
country will become the joint owner of 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany was submitted by the express com- 
pany Monday to the various railways 
of the United States for approval and 
adoption. The plan provides for the 
acquisition of the property or the stock 
of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany and the organization of a new 
company to be called “Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.,” to be owned by the rail- 
roads in proportion to their share in 
the total railway express business. 

The plan has grown out of dissatis- 
faction among railroad contractors as 
to the terms of the contract between 
railways and the express company, as 
renewed in 1923, and which expires this 
year, 
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Business Indices 


Total Transactions 

Both bank clearings and debits 
on individual accounts in the week 
ended July 11-12 told of greater 
activity this year than in the cor- 
responding period of 1927. This 
was notably true of debits the sum 
of which, $15,417,237,000, was 17 
per cent above last year—23.4 per 
cent in New York and 9.1 per cent 
in other districts, only one of which 
showed lower figures. Clearings 
of $10,209,377,000 were 10.7 per 
cent higher, but outside New York 
the net gain was only 10 per cent 
and 10 of the twenty-two cities 
were off. 

Transportation of Goods 

Freight loadings for the first 
twenty-six weeks in 1928, amount- 
ing to 24,457,105 cars were 4.2 per 
cent less than in the same period 
of 1927. The tendency in the last 
six weeks has been toward dwind- 
ling differences, and estimates of 
car requirements in the last half 
of the year support the view that 
traffic in that period will surpass 
the volume of the year before. 


Life Insurance Gains 
New life insurance in June 
amounted to $1,096,458,000, a gain 
over June, 1927, of 11.2 per cent; 
for six months, $6,241,292,000, an 
increase of 7.3 per cent. 


Credit Conditions 
Call money rates last week 
ranged from 5 to 614, from 1 to 
114 above those of last year. Time 
loans were 6, 134 to 15% over the 
1927 rate, and best-name paper was 


up 1 at5 @ 5%. 


Margin of Profits 
Commodity prices are still tend- 
ing upward. Irving Fisher’s index 
having reached 99.3 last week, com- 
pared with 98.8 the week before. 


Ontario and Quebec 
to Curb Paper Output 


Following a conference with William 
Finlayson, Ontario Minister of Lands. 
Premier Taschereau, of Quebec, an- 
nounced this week that the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec would soon con- 
clude an agreement designed to stop 
overproduction in paper and thus put an 
end to price-cutting, which is hamper- 
ing the industry. 

“The overproduction of paper in both 
provinces is enormous,” Premier Tasch- 
ereau asserted. “Prices have fallen con- 
siderably. The time has come for On- 
tario and Quebec to come to a mutual 
understanding.” It is expected decisions 
will be announced to the public in the 
very near future 
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Win and hold 


your customers with 
the best pencil 
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Locked lead 
chamber 
i IMPROVED 
FEATURES: 
“Push-n-Pull” lead 
is protected when 
not in use. 


. Loads from either 


end of tip. 
Unbreakable DUR- 
O-LITE Barrel. Drop 
it on a cement floor 
—it won’t break. 


. Simplest of all pro- 


pel and repel mech- 
anisms. Remove tip 
from pencil body and 
see for yourself. 


. All metal to metal 


contact. No bind- 
ing 


’ LOC KED lead cham- 


ber — another exclu- 
sive feature — you 
can’t spill the leads 
when you pull off 
the cap to. erase. 
The lead chamber is 
locked. 
Exclusive DUR-O- 
LITE Colors and de- 
signs; octagon and 
decagon (8 and 10 
side). 


The New 


Dur-O-Lire 


PUSH-N-PULL 


It loads, 
at the 
neck 
of tip 


IVE the pencil you’d like to have 

given to you! The best pencil—the 
New Dur-O-Lite with seven improved 
features. It costs no more. 


Beautiful, jewel-like barrel; precision 
mechanism that’ s so simple it cannot get 
out of order, jam or clog; light, balanced 

“feel” that invites constant use. 


Here, at last, is a really perfected 
pencil—engineered to give trouble-free 
service for years, embodying all the fea- 
tures you want. Leads load at either 
end of the tip and “push-n-pull” at a 
touch; lead chamber remains locked 
when cap is pulled off to erase; simple 
mechanism is confined to the tip alone ; 
tip is made all in one piece so that leads 
can’t jiggle, turn or slip. 


Give this handsome pencil. Remem- 
ber, the best pencil makes the best 
friends. It pays to give Dur-O-Lite and 
it costs no more. Send for special propo- 
sition to sales organizations. 


Dur-O-Lite Pencil Company 


4541 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE _ 


Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co., 
4541 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Please send us complete information on Dur-O-Lite Pencils as | 


a help to sales organizations. 
Name 
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How Parke, Davis & Company 
Test Window Displays 


(Continued from page 131) 


how it pulled. We wanted to know 
how many passers-by out of a thou- 
savd saw this display. We wanted 
to know how many stopped to 
study it. To find out we bought a 
small hand-tally counter for $4. 
Then we put the butter, eggs and 
milk display on cod liver oil in the 
windows of several typical Detroit 
drug stores. 

We proceeded to clock the num- 
per of passers-by. Here is a typi- 
cal check made at Kinsel’s on Fri- 
day, January 6, from 4.00 to 4.30 
in the afternoon. It was a com- 
paratively warm day for this time 
of the year. During the half-hour 
1,853 people passed the window. 
Of this number 300 were actually 
stopped by. the display ; that is, they 
paused long enough to get the idea 
of the display. Sixty-five out of 
the 300 approached the window and 
studied the cards most carefully. 


16.2 Per Cent Stopped 


Expressed in another way, 162 
persons out of a thousand passers- 
by paused to glance at the window, 
and 36 out of a thousand stopped 
to study the display carefully. Ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage we 
arrive at the following figures: 

16.2 per cent glanced at the dis- 
play. 

3.6 per cent studied the display 
carefully. 

Some one may say that any prod- 
uct displayed in this particular win- 
dow will attract equal attention and 
cause as many passers-by to stop. 
But such is not the case. For ex- 
ample, this same identical display 
in the same identical window was 
used without the butter, eggs and 
milk. We relied upon the cards 
and the product to put over the 
window. And what was the result? 
Only 41.3 persons out of a thou- 
sand paused to get the message in 
the display, and only 10.5 persons 
out of a thousand stopped and care- 
fullv studied the message on the 
cards. In other words, the display 
without the butter, eggs and milk 
was found to be only about one- 
fourth as effective as when these 
eye-catching products are shown. 
Isn’t this sufficient evidence, gen- 
tlemen, to show the need for the 
dramatic idea in window displays? 

The figures obtained on the cod 


liver oil display show that it has 
remarkable attention-getting value. 
No display that we have ever 
checked (our own or those of other 
manufacturers) has begun to show 
as high percentages. 

The success of the cod liver oil 
display led us to experiment with 
a display for some other product in 
our line for home use. The item 
chosen was Neko, a_ germicidal 
soap, which has been advertised 
through the medium of window dis- 
plays for something like 15 years. 

We figured that the big dramatic 
idea in this product was the germi- 
cidal constituent of the soap. Why 
not, we reasoned, show this prop- 
erty of the soap? The idea was not 
a new one. It had been success- 
fully used by other manufacturers. 
Accordingly we worked up descrip- 
tive cards and included specimens 
of the soap base used in the manu- 
facture of the product, the coloring 
matter which gives the soap the 
characteristic blue color and the 
germicidal constituent. The dis- 
play was installed in a test window, 
and, much to our surprise, it didn’t 
stop the people and it didn’t sell 
the merchandise. The whole thing 
was a big flop. 


Dramatizing Neko 


So we started all over again. For 
years we had featured the idea that 
Neko kills germs. Wasn't this the 
big dramatic idea? Why not show 
pictures of germs which cause dis- 
ease? Microphotographs of germs 
were available in our Research De- 
partment, of course. We selected 
four and had them enlarged. We 
felt, however, that this one idea of 
the germs themselves might not be 
sufficient to put the idea across. 
Why not, in addition, compare the 
germ-killing ingredient in Neko 
with a more commonly known ger- 
micide—carbolic acid, for exam- 
ple? Everybody knows what car- 
bolic acid is. It has been used in 
homes for years. So we thought 
that it would be a pretty good idea 
to compare Neko with such a well- 
known germicide. 

Laboratory tests by our Research 
Department showed that Neko is 
30 times more efficient as a germi- 
cide than pure carbolic acid when 
tested according to the U. S. Hy- 


gienic Laboratory Method. So we 
incorporated this fact on the cen- 
ter card, 

This display was installed in the 
window of Seltzer’s Drug Store 
and sold 122 cakes of Neko in 16 
days, or about 53 cakes per week. 
This is over four times the normal 
sale of Neko in the Seltzer store. 
The display proved so effective that 
it was kept in the window a little 
over one month and sold 39 cakes 
of Neko. 

The display was then taken to 
the store of the C. F. Mann Drug 
Company, which occupies a busy 
corner in Detroit. In a single week 
the sales of Neko jumped to ap- 
proximately six times the usual 
volume. 

In one of the windows of the 
Kinsel Drug Store, Detroit, sales 
of Neko were boosted from ap- 
proximately 72 cakes to 215 cakes 
in a single week. 

The fourth store selected was the 
Nash Pharmacy, located on the 
east side of Detroit, in a neighbor- 
hood community. Ina single week 
the sales jumped between six and 
seven times over those of the previ- 
ous week. 


Easy to Understand 


The center card of the display, 
you will observe, says that one cake 
of Neko, according to the U. S. 
Hygienic Laboratory Test, is equal 
in germ-killing power to thirty 
times its weight of pure carbolic 
acid. There are four side cards in 
addition to the big center card. 
Each one carries a photograph of 
disease germs and an _ interesting 
story. One card shows a reproduc- 
tion of typhoid organisms, another 
shows pus germs, another the germs 
of septicemia and still another the 
germs of diphtheria. The copy on 
all of the cards is handled in such 
a way that it is completely under- 
standable to the average man or 
woman who passes by on the street. 

To get the full sales benefit from 
this display it is essential that the 
druggist follow carefully the layout 
shown in the illustration which ac- 
companies each display. The neces- 
sity of using thirty actual three- 
ounce bottles cannot be overempha- 
sized. This is the heart of the 
whole display, and is the feature 
that makes people stop and look. 

Two illustrated layouts accom- 
pany each display. One is used as 
a label on the outside of the packet 
to give the dealer an idea of what 
the material on the inside is like. 
The other is printed on the back 
of the large center card as a work- 
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ing model for the person who in- 
stalls the material. 

The display calls for 30 three- 
ounce bottles filled with water, 
corked and carrying “carbolic acid” 
labels. One strand of red ribbon 
(supplied with the display) is run 
from the large center card to the 
small round card on top of the bot- 
tles of carbolic acid. Another strand 
of ribbon is run in a similar man- 
ner to the other small card, which 
reads, “One Cake of Neko.” 

The new display was released to 
the retail drug trade early in May, 
and the many reports we are re- 
ceiving show that it is working out 
just as successfully elsewhere as it 
did in our experimental windows 
here in Detroit. We are now print- 
ing our third edition. 


Effect on Sales 


I happened to motor over to 
Ypsilanti with the family one day 
a few weeks after the Neko display 
was released to the trade. I drove 
up to a drug store located on one 
of the prominent corners, and, sure 
enough, there was one of the new 
Neko displays in the window. The 
druggist told me that it had been 
in a little less than a week, and he 
had sold about five dozen of Neko, 
which was more than he had sold 
in six months previously. 

Within a short time after the 
display was announced to our rep- 
resentatives, one salesman wrote 
that a druggist in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, reported the new display 
had increased the sales of Neko 
something like 17 times over and 
above the previous demand for this 
product. 

One of our branches reported 
that it had sold 25 per cent more 
Neko during the month the display 
was released than it ever sold be- 
fore in any single month. The 
high man in Neko sales for that 
month in this particular branch sold 
250 per cent of his quota. 

From the results obtained in the 
first experimental window with the 
Neko display we were able to 
prophesy approximately what 
would happen to the sales of Neko 
in the second store where the ex- 
periment was to be tried out. We 
arrived at the figures in this way. 
We knew the number of passers- 
by for each location, both from our 
checks and the figures supplied by 
the traffic division of the Detroit 
police. If something like 60,000 
people pass one window daily, and 
perhaps 15,000 walk by another, 
we figured that we ought to sell 
four times as much Neko in the 
first instance. 
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_ while many concerns 
2!" "groped in the valley 


In spite of the general business decline, this manu- 

facturer of two major products sold to two separate 

markets, has kept sales of both forging ahead— 
and his case is typical of many. 


HIS is not the story of a 
| modern advertising or mer- 

chandising miracle. It is a 
story of progress that refused to 
be checked. 


Dun rates this manufacturer 


AAA-1. His plant is in New 
York State. His products are of 


high quality, efficiently manufac- 
tured, fairly priced. 

Back in 1922 we convinced him 
of the value of national advertis- 
ing—not merely to influence con- 
sumers, but as a merchandising 
force to be applied to every phase 
of distribution. 

Since then, against the back- 
ground of his national advertising, 
we have helped him develop mer- 
chandising and advertising meth- 
ods that carry through to every 
distributing outlet. 

The proverbial apathy of distrib- 
utors and distrib- 
utors’ salesmen 
has been broken 
down—and in its 
stead there is 
now the same 
thorough knowl- 


‘The 
RESULTS 


edge of the manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts, the same appreciation of 
their selling advantages, that per- 
vades the manufacturer’s own or- 
ganization. 

The above charts show the re- 
sults. In spite of intensive com- 
petition by lower-priced products. 
progress has become a habit. Last 
year that habit refused to be 
broken by “conditions”. So far 
this year the manufacturer’s sales 
are well ahead of the best previ- 
ous record. 

This manufacturer's story is 
outlined here, not because it is an 
exception, but because it is typi- 
cal of many others shown in our 
“Book of Results’”—a book which 
you should see if you are inter- 
ested in increasing your sales. In 
this book we show some of the re- 
sults that we have helped to obtain, 
and some of the 
methods that have 
been used in ob- 
taining them. A 
brief note from 
you will bring it 
to your desk. 
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The GREEN & VAN SANT COMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 
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© fry it out 
in Hartford— 


and get an 
authentic answer 


Jast insurance companies 

and diversified high class 
industries keep Hartford consis- 
tently prosperous ... free from 
fluctuation of employment or 
incomes. Hence, you can test 
your new product or plan here 
under ideal conditions, with as- 
surance of an authentic answer. 
For, the Times sells a copy for 
every Hartford home. 


HARTFORD 
TIMES 


Hartford, Conn. 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 


J.P.McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Rr) John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvaniz 
Joins the 100,000 Class: 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 
s2.Barnad 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each week day aftefnoon ar 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 


Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 
lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 


Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
Se a gain of 1,456 over same report 
in e 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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Corporations Report Earnin3s 


American Chicle Company 


Net profits of the American Chicle 
Company atter providing for all 
charges, including estimated income 
taxes, were $892,391 in the first six 
months of 1928, after deducting all ex- 
same period last year. For the second 
quarter of 1928 net profits after all 
charges, including reserve for taxes, 
were $507,665, compared with second- 
quarter profits last year of $422,033. 


National Cash Reister 


Net profits of the National Cash 
Register Company in the first six 
months of 1928, atter deducting all ex- 
penses, were $45,038,343, compared with 
$3,302,166 for the corresponding period 
in 192/. In the second quarter alone 
net profits amounted to $2,151,284, as 
against $1,947,716 for the same quarter 
in. 1927 and $1,487,059 for the first quar- 
ter of the present year. 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc., for quarter ended 
June 30, 1928, reports net income ot 
364,200 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, compared with $199,159 in  pre- 
ceding quarter and $345,823 in second 
quarter of 1927. Net income for first 
six months of 1928 totaled $563,359 
after above charges, as against $628,954 
in first six months of preceding year. 


Hupp Motor Car Corp. 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
shows for the quarter ended June 30 net 
income of $2,667,692 after depreciation 
and other charges. This compares with 
$1,615,528 in the previous quarter and 
$662,244 in the second quarter of 1927. 
For the first six months of the current 
year net profit was $4,283,220, against 
$1,147,822 in the same period last year. 


General Electric 


Net profit of the General Electric 
Company in the first half of 1928 was 
$24,388,000. This compares with net ot 
$22,542,972 in the first half of last year. 
Net sales billed in the period amounted 
to $158,015,221 this year, against $149,- 
795,026 last year. Net income from 
sales in the six months was $19,126,182, 
while other income was $6,549,125. 


Hartman Corporation 


Net sales of the Hartman Corporation 
and subsidiaries, including leased de- 
partments, for the six months ended 
June 30 were $8,716,849. This compares 
with $8 636.974 for the corresponding 
period of 1927, an increase of 0.9 per 
CERT. 


Zenith Radio Corporation 


The Zenith Radio Corporation  re- 
ports for June a net income of $167,- 
082 after depreciation and_ royalties. 
The company has changed its fiscal 
Vat. 


Mavis Bottling Co. 


_Sales made by the Mavis Bottling 
Company in the metropolitan district 
for the fifteen days of July were 50,- 
000 cases, compared with 16,000 cases 
sold in the corresponding period of last 
year, an increase of more than 300 per 
cent. 


General Motors Finds 
Use of Radio Success 


“Nine months of operation have 
proved the success of General Motors 
Corporation in radio broadcasting as an 
auxiliary advertising means,” Gordin 
Kingsbury, in charge of this work for 
the corporations, told the Broadcasting 
Departmental at the International Ad- 
vertising Convention, 

“Our results could be stated very 
definitely as follows: First General 
Motors has received a large mail re- 
sponse from owners and_ prospective 
owners of cars. This mail indicates 
that the feeling of good will toward our 
corporation has been stimulated by our 
broadcasting. Second, some of this 
mail has brought inquiries about our 
merchandise and some definite results 
in sales. 

“To me there are some very compen- 
sating results. There is a great thrill in 
realizing that you are making life more 
pleasant for a fur trader, living near 
Hudson Bay, who is dependent upon the 
friendly notes of his radio to while 
away the hours of the winter months 
he spends hibernating. You can really 
feel the fact that you are doing some 
good for humanity and, after all, this is 
one of the greatest compensations of 
legitimate business. 

“Our correspondence with other users 
of broadcasting, radio editors and the 
mass of communications received daily 
from the public afford an interesting 
study of the experiences of other con- 
cerns, as well as our own.” 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Pays $50,000 in Bonuses 


More than $50,000 in vacation bonuses 
will be received this month by employes 
of the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Inc., makers of Premier cleaners. 
The vacation bonus plan was inaugu- 
rated several years ago. This year 70 
per cent of all factory employes will 
participate. 


Robert Smith Appointed 


Robert P. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed Ohio and Michigan rep- 
resentative of the Accessory and Garage 
Journal and the A. and G. Automotive 
Catalog, publications of the A. and G. 
Publishing Corporation, New York City. 

S. M. Kerr, Western manager, re- 
mains in charge of the Chicago office. 


V. E. Huffer has become managing 
editor of the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Monthly. Until recently, Mr. Huffer 
was business manager of the Radio 
Digest. 
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Window Display Body 
Unites With A. N. A. 
in New Research Plan 


Research activities of the Window 
Display Advertising Association, and 
the Association of National Adveértisers 
will hereafter be conducted jointly, it ° 
was decided at a recent meeting of Metropolitan 
othcers of the A. N. A. with the trus- . 
tees of the W. D. A. A. 


In making the announcement, Lee H. id S d 
Bristol of "rial Meyers Company, Provi ence pet S 
president of the Window Display As- 

sociation, asserted that the coordinated 
activities would “develop a greater pro- $59 928 800 
gram of study of the important prob- 

lems not only in window display but ) ) 

all other forms of dealer advertising 
as well.” ll ; 

The joint program will be to the A Vy t fF d P d 7 
advantage of all advertising, the W. nnua OT OO TO uc S 
D. A. A. trustees decided in passing 
the resolutions which pointed out that 
because “their association now had a as follows 
limited membership in the national ad- 
vertiser group to support its research 
activities while the A. N. A. has some 
350 important organizations,” and_ be- 
cause “this greater group of advertis- 


“New England’s Second Largest Market’’ 


ers members will be in a joint position Groceries and Delicatessen ................ $25,929,800 

to bring about the correction of ‘ex- 7 

nine Gian” wok, “ean acme PE ik 6s ehadnancevedaas 8,088,600 

even greater ‘recognition from the Da ga ssace.oaristastepesireidencetacuntnteate aed 7,233,000 

agency, the producer and the installer : ‘ : 

groups than now.” Confectionery, Ice Cream, Soft Drinks ...... 5,916,400 
“The amalgamation is the result of Milk. Butter. Cheese Eggs 5.782.900 

the policy of the Association of Na- , : Ree ET en TOE N nea e ’ ’ 

tional Advertisers to avoid duplication Bakery 5a an rckie neha Glee aeern 3,082,600 

in research work,” Arthur H. Ogle, ais ee 

managing director of the National Ad- sina ouctnas dha EEE OE Pe 1,960,800 

ot, Pee sac ' PUI: iiss keceaeetennsendassane 1,210,000 

ae W. D. A. A. has been perform- - : : 
ing a useful function, while at the Fish and Sea Foods (Fresh) 6 et ene Se 6 we 6 ewe OS 724,700 


same time in the interest of our own 
members we have found it necessary 
to carry on a considerable amount of $59,928,800 
work for the collection of information 
about this medium. With the two or- 
ganizations working independently (U. S. Bureau of Census figures for 1926) 
there was a high percentage of dupli- 
cation of effort. This will now be 
avoided and we hope that the work so 


ably conducted t-te W. to A. A ton Rhode Island depends upon outside sources 
be carried on with even greater vigor for more than 90 per cent of its food supply. 
than heretofore. | Are you getting your share of Rhode Island 


Business ? 
Sunkist Association Adds This compact market is effectively reached by 


The \Carpenteria Mutual Citrus Asso- The Providence Journal and The Evening 
ciation of Carpenteria, California, has Bulletin 
joined the California Fruit Growers z 
xchange, which markets Sunkist citrus 
fruit. The association handles the 
lemons from a number of the best a 
groves in Santa Barbara County. 


Dodge Shipments Higher 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., report ship- 
ments of 121,327 motor cars for the 
first six months of 1928—an increase 


of 14,212 units, or 13.3 per cent, over | Providence Journal Company 


the same period of last year. 


—_—_ P rovidence, R. i 
Agency Changes Name 


: : 7 Representativ 
E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 4 piss 


Inc., Buffalo, New York, announces a CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
change in name. It will hereafter be Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles SanFranciseo Seattle 


known as Addison Vars, Inc. Mr. 
Vars is president of the company. The 
change is one of name only. 
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Absolute Freedom in 


“Kickernicks” 


Kickernick 


Bodice-Top 
Combrazere 


An underdress to tell 
Style No. 5669 your friends about 
+ «+ For women and 
children. 


Write for Booklet 


The brassiere portion ex- 
tends well below the 
waist. Lends the fulles 
hgure a perfection of 
line. A charming gar- 
ment. In Rayon $3.95 


Seorgn W.Sray Ge 3 


DULUTH, MINN. | Housten., Fifth and Main, Ft. Worth. Texas 


SPN Cticyt 
SYRACUSE, N, ¥. WATERBURy 
Patenied 4 i . te 


Mail Orders Filied 


Kickernick 


Cortmbrazeres for Misses 
Style No. 3660 


Write for catalog 
Palmer House 
Kickernick 
Shop Chicago 


CE.Chappell & Sons 


these are 
six out of 890! 


HE Winget Kickernick Company has run 68 
insertions of National Copy in The Christian 
Science Monitor featuring Kickernick Underdress, 


using a total of 13,300 lines in 16 months. 


Eight hundred ninety tie-in advertisements like 
those shown have been placed in the Monitor 
during that same period by 97 local retailers. 
The Kickernick Company says, “We consider 
the campaign especially successful. Particularly 
are we pleased with the dealer tie-ins. 

“The average Monitor subscriber is a quality 
buyer and we believe, from our experience, has a 
purchasing power greater than the average reader 
of national magazines. 

“Any manufacturer of a truly good product 
can depend upon results from proper presen- 
tation in your paper.” 


May we inform you more fully about The Monitor’s 
really remarkable tie-in advertising records? 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
““Nation-Wide Dealer Tie-In 
for Manufacturers”’ 


Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth St., Boston, Massachusetts 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York — PHImapetreHiA — M1ami1— CLevELAND — Detroit — CHICAGO 
St. Lours—Kansas Ciry—San Francisco—Los ANGELES— SEATTLE 
PorTLAND, OnE. — LONDON — Paris — BERLIN — FLORENCE 
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Six Chain Stores Throw 
Up the Sponge 
(Continued from page 138) 


wards and Chamberlin, hardware 
jobber, and the A. W. Walsh Com- 
pany, wholesale grocer: 

A total of 58 talks have been 
given before clubs, societies, lodges 
and other organizations in Kalama- 
zoo and vicinity, for the purpose of 
acquainting them with the move- 
ment and winning their support of 
it; 

Chain Stores Deserted 

Six chain meat markets have 
gone out of business since the cam- 
paign started ; 

Numerous chain grocery and 
meat stores have changed location, 
indicating that their trade had de- 
serted them where they were; 

A nationally known baking com- 
pany was operating five trucks in 
the city before the association was 
formed—now it doesn’t operate 
any ; 

The Kalamazoo Delivery Serv- 
ice and the VanderKlok Brothers, 
the two principal concerns that 
operate a delivery service for local 
independent retailers, report gains 
of 50 and 40 per cent, respectively, 
in their business; 

No new unit of a chain store sys- 
tem had been opened in the city 
since the first of the year until last 
week, then another Kroger grocery 
store was opened. 

The movement in other Michigan 
cities has followed closely along the 
lines established by the Kalamazoo 
association, although the different 
local associations differ in minor 
details, one of which is that of 
name. 

The purpose of all is the same, 
however, and all are following 
much the same tactics. Definite 
results in the other cities are not 
so good yet, as most of them have 
been organized only a short while. 


See High Rayon Output 


Production of rayon for this year 
will probably exceed 110,000,000 pounds, 
according to E. L. Starr, director of the 
Rayon Institute. Authoritative figures 
just compiled for the first six months 
show that 46,575,000 pounds were pro- 
duced. Production during the second 
half will in all probability be heavier, 
Mr. Starr said, leading to the expecta- 
tion that the year’s total will approxi- 
mate the record figure indicated. 


George B. Hermen has recently been 
appointed sales manager of the Gustave 
J. Gruendler Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturers of butcher 
shop equipment. 
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Merchandising3, Answers 
to Color Puzzle 
(Continued from page 129) 


ly eliminated by the scientific ap- 
plication of special color schemes 
that please the eye and distract it 
from the congestion and confusion. 

Industry is one of the heaviest 
sufferers from the “zero-hour men- 
tal hazard.” In manufacturing 
plants where thousands of workers 
are employed at high-speed ma- 
chines, the operators grow weary 
at the routine in a humming fac- 
tory. Seeking a half-minute’s di- 
version or “mental escape’—as the 
psychologist calls it—the worker 
pauses and looks up from his ma- 
chine. Production lags. When the 
time thus lost by one worker is 
multiplied by the thousands of 
workers in a large plant, half min- 
utes expand into hours, days, 
weeks of lost motion. 

Often under the distracting in- 
fluence of the “zero hour’ the 
worker with his eyes seeking relief 
makes a false move. A hand is in- 
jured, Plant schedules are momen- 
tarily disjointed. A compensation 
award follows. The costs must be 
added to the production bill. 

Seeking to reduce, and, if pos- 
sible, entirely eliminate this “zero- 
hour hazard,” the color engineer is 
adding his bit to modern factory 
improvements. Today, as the re- 
sult of his suggestions, touches of 
bright color are being applied to 
factory machines and rooms so that 
the worker, like the typist with her 
colored machine, finds relief for his 
eye in the color without taking his 
gaze from the machine. It is too 
early to say how appreciable will 
be the results from this application 
of color to factory operation. <A 
number of large factories are using 
color in the new way. Lighting 
and safety engineers are giving 
earnest thought to color. All of 
them approve its use. Back of it 
all is the indorsement which nature 
gives to color, and science in adapt- 
ing color to these new uses is mere- 
ly borrowing a leaf from nature’s 
endless book. 


National Air Transport 
and Boeing, to Advertise 


Directors of the National Air Trans- 
port, Inc., have approved an advertis- 
ing campaign to begin August 1, in 
irom twenty-five to thirty newspapers. 
The schedule calls for about 700 lines. 
lhe campaign will run in conjunction 
with one to be conducted by the Boeing 
lransport Company, having a similar 
uewspaper schedule mapped out for the 
same territory. 
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FREE OFFER TO 
EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 


REATEST success comes 

when shots are not scat- 
tered—when you concentrate 
your sales andadvertising efforts 
on the man you want to sell. 
Ending waste in advertising is 
the modern trend. 


Thus this new advertising 
medium has found favor with 
thousands of nationally-known 
advertisers who have used it 
with conspicuous success. It is 
unlike any other medium in 
the country. 

This new way is Autopoint— 
the better pencil, made of Bake- 
lite. It is GENUINE concen- 
trated advertising that definitely 
brings results, without time 
limit. 


Always at the point of sale 


Your salesmen present an at- 
tractive Autopoint pencil to 


3 Big Features 


J Cannot “jam”—protected by 
patent. But one simple moving 
part. Nothing to go wrong. 
No repairs. 


Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- 
like, light-weight material. 


3 Perfect balance—not“topheavy.” 


Concentrated. 
~\ Advertising 


helps you sell them 


those who sell your product— 
to prospects, to customers. The 
advertisement of your firm, your 
line, your slogan—are imperish- 
ably stamped on its attractive 
barrel. That pencil goes into 
the pocket. It does not hit the 
wastebasket as most advertis- 
ing does. 


Every time your customer 
takes out his favorite pencil— 
for Autopoint is the favorite 
pencil of Big Business—your ad, 
your message are there as a 
reminder. The pencil he writes 
orders with has YOUR ad on it. 


(s) 


Read the exclusive features 
of Autopoint. Mail the coupon 
now for full particulars, a com- 
plimentary specimen of this 
business-building pencil, for list 
of users and uses. Do not put 


it off. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


For Executives 
Only 


Without obligation, please send sam- 
ple Autopoint, booklet, sales - building 
Proposition, prices, etc. 


7, 
— 
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ROBERTS. JOHNSON & RAND 


A remarkable new medium 
that allows you to buy only 


those you want to sell — and 


Ah 
(ute 


TS Pay 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing Prob- 
lems. A copy will be loaned business 


executives on request. 


pe 


The official magazine of 
the Y. W. C. A. which 
reaches executives 

who have the 
spending of $23,- 
000,000 of the 
annual 


bud get 


The _— 
Womans 
Press 


P ub- 
lished 
monthly 
by the National 
Board of the 
Young Women's 
Christian Association 
Organization. Address 


Clara Janouch, Adv. Mgr. 
606 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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An Enlishman’s Reaction to 
American Advertisin?, 


(Continued from page 136) 


their hair in place.” Nothing seems 
exempt: “No excuse now for be- 
ing fat. There is a way, based on 
the only principle approved by the 
medical profession, that should 
bring back the beautiful and attrac- 
tive body you had when a §Sirl. 
Thousands of women have proved 
“.” 

“How men and women keep the 
pace, enjoy every moment, thrive 
on speed.” How do they? “A 
new kind of health is the secret. 
Few men and women knew this 
health a few years ago. Now thou- 
sands know it. . . . You can prove 
this for yourself, the way thou- 
sands of men and women have 
done.” 


No Individuality ? 


In the light of all this it can 
come as no surprise to you, reader, 
that “modern dentists are attaching 
such great importance to the care 
of the gums that within the past 
few years this importance has 
been so progressively accented that 
now it seems to rise to a great 
crescendo Ask your dentist 
... he knows . in fact 50,000 
dentists’ —and so on and so forth. 

Has the crabbing critic exercised 
great pains to cull this collection? 
No: every one of them is the re- 
sult of a casual perusal of a single 
issue of a single periodical. Do 
American women never think for 
themselves? Can nothing be pre- 
sented to them on its own merits? 
Is there really this slavish craving 
for imitation? Do they never de- 
sire anything unless everyone else 
desires it? 

Does no American woman wish 
to be individual in her possessions ? 
It would appear not. Even in the 
matter of tooth hygiene it seems 
that to be really chic one must be 
a member of an afflicted horde. 
What else explains the remarkable 
headline “Why are these troubles 
of the gums so fashionably preva- 
lent today (My italics) ?” 

Does the average American 
woman really want her home to be 
so furnished that it contains no 
curtain, no rug, no piece of furni- 
ture, that is not reproduced iden- 
tically in every other home? Must 
all the dishes at her table be like all 
the dishes of all hostesses? 


Does she really want to drive 
around in one of the local regiment 
of automobiles, washed and pow- 
dered and perfumed and corseted 
so as to be indistinguishable from 
“three-fourths” of the New York 
stage stars? 

It seems pretty clear that the 
American manufacturer yearns for 
nothing so much as for his adver- 
tisements to follow the crowd. 
There can be no need for advertise- 
ment writers. Stenographers just 
take down what “experts say.” 

But the American woman, 
doesn’t she ever want to be her- 
self ? 


Paul Meyer Receives 
Legion of Honor Cross 


Paul Meyer, publisher of Theatre 
Magazine, New York, was_ presented 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
recently conferred upon him by _ the 
French Republic, at a dinner in his 
honor at the Green Room Club in New 
York Monday night. Presentation was 
made by Dr. Marcel Knecht, of Le 
Matin, Paris, who headed the French 
delegation to the International -Adver- 
tising Convention. 

Daniel Frohman and David Belasco 
spoke at the dinner, which was _ pre- 
sided over by Leslie Stowe. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Appoints District Heads 


W. S. Lynch, formerly district man- 
ager at Seattle, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Cincinnati office 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, to succeed T. G. Smallwood, who 
has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence on account of ill health. 

A. M. Anderson is now acting district 
manager to succeed Mr. Lynch at 
Seattle. 

George J. Lynch, formerly district 
manager in the New York office, has 
become district manager of sales at St. 
Louis. 


William F. Bogart Dies 


William F. Bogart, former financial 
manager, and for more than fifty years 
a member of the business staff of the 
San Francisco Examiner, died there last 
Sunday. Mr. Bogart was born at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, seventy-five 
years ago. 

In 1887 he became associated with the 
late United States Senator George 
Hearst, who purchased the Examiner on 
October 30, 1880. To Senator Hearst, 
Mr. Bogart, affectionately called “Bogie,” 
was always “My Boy,” and to William 
Randolph Hearst he was “uncle.” 
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Sales Machine 
Improvements 
(Continued from page 148) 


piness Candy Store, Schulte Com- 
pany, Union News Company, 
Metropolitan Company, McCrory 
Stores, Grant Company and United 
Cigar Stores Company. 

An emphasized objective in the 
evolution of the new types of coin- 
controlled mechanisms is the im- 
provement of cabinet design. Some 
merchants have always criticized 
the old-fashioned coin-in-the-slot 
machines because of their appear- 
ance, and in a lesser degree because 
of the noise of operation. Both 
shortcomings have been overcome. 
A question that remains for dispo- 
sition is whether and to what ex- 
tent this determination to make the 
automatics dignified and beautiful 
in appearance will banish or subdue 
the advertising copy which has 
heretofore been given conspicuous 
space on most types of machines 
and which has been accounted es- 
sential to this form of merchandis- 
ing. An advance over old ,condi- 
tions is the formation of a service 
organization of nation-wide scope 
prepared to make quick repairs and 
adjustments so that there may be a 
minimum loss of revenue from in- 
terruptions to the operation of the 
machines. 


New Fall Styles Shown 
to Garment Retailers 


More than 2,000 persons, including 
retailers from practically every section 
of the country, attended the fashion 
promenade of the Garment Retailers of 
America at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, last week, where thirty-two man- 
ufacturers exhibited coats, suits and 
dresses designed for the coming season. 
The promenade was followed by the 
annual dinner of the association. 

Velvet, satin charmeuse and moire in 
blues, browns and greens seemed to be 
the favorite materials, while a new color, 
guava red, a dark wine shade, is being 
sponsored by the garment retailers. 
Skirts, according to the new models, 
will remain in the neighborhood of the 
knee. 

Announcement was made of the Paris 
convention of the Garment Retailers of 
America to be held from July 23 to 
Aug. 16. The official sailing for Paris 
will be on the steamers Berengaria and 
Paris on July 16. 


120 Signs for Neve 


Rainbow Light, Inc., has received 
orders for the installation of 120 in- 
dividual luminous electric signs for the 
Neve Drug Company, metropolitan 
chain store system. Rainbow Light, 
Inc. is an operating subsidiary of Rain- 
bow Luminous Products. 
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We offer an _ interesting 
book, “Keeping Visual- 
ized Facts Visible” which 
shows how to increase per- 
sonal efficiency and sim- 
plify work. 


To the man in charge of 
SALES and ADVERTISING 


Mail the Coupon 


Advertising and Sales Managers 
everywhere have found in these 
swinging wing Multiplex Fix- 
tures a new, easy means of keep- 
ing important data at their finger- 
tips. The book offered here 
shows how Multiplex can be of 
assistance to you. No obligation. 
Send for your copy today. 


Complete Map Systems 


For Sales Managers, complete 
map systems are furnished. Any 
make of maps can be had already 
mounted on hoth sides of the 
swinging Multiplex wings. A 


Compactness, quick, casy reference and 
utmost visibility are features offered by 
Multiplex Map Systems. 


few maps can be secured at first 
and the number added to as ex- 
panding needs require. 


Multiplex Map Systems place a 
picture of the whole of a sales 
manager’s territory before him. 
Territorial boundaries, location of 
prospects and dealers, routes of 
salesmen—all of this important 
data is compactly grouped for in- 
stant reference. 


i Wy 
A vast amount of literature 1s displayed in 
an interesting manner on this Floor Type 
Multiplex Fixture. 


Advertising Displays 
Multiplex is the ideal method of 
displaying advertising matter. 
These displays assist in keeping 
track of campaigns, printed ma- 
terial on hand, dealer helps, etc. 
They enable advertising managers 
to show dealers and salesmen 
what is being done in an adver- 
tising way. 


Various Style Fixtures 
Available 


Multiplex Fixtures are furnished 
in a number of styles and sizes 
to meet practically any condition. 
All are illustrated in the book 
offered here. Clip the coupon. 
Send for your copy of “Keeping 
Visualized Facts Visible,” today. 


Display Fixture Co., 
|] 925-935 N. Tenth St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me without obligation your book, 
“Keeping Visualized Facts Visible’. Also 
price list of Multiplex Equipment. 
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| Beez AND PROFITS. When the R. J. 


Reynolds Tobacco Company last April sur- 

prised the tobacco trade by announcing that 
the price of Camel cigarettes had been reduced from 
$6.40 a thousand to $6, many conjectures were set 
afloat concerning the reasons for the action and the 
effect on profits. The other big companies controlling 
popular brands followed suit. Since the cut could 
not be passed on to the consumer except by very large 
dealers like the chains, it was assumed for that reason 
that sales would not be greatly stimulated. The natu- 
ral inference was that the tobacco companies’ profits 
must shrink and that their promotion expenditures 
would be curtailed. A New York commission house 
which specializes in tobacco securities put out a cir- 
cular recently estimating the loss in this year’s net 
earnings of the companies at 30 million dollars. But 
if one is to judge by a statement of the Reynolds com- 
pany just issued to its stockholders, these misgivings 
are not warranted, so far at least as the biggest pro- 
ducer is concerned, “Net profits of the company for 
June, on which figures have just been completed, 
were well above net profits for June, 1927, and in 
_ fact exceeded net profits in any other June in the 
history of the company. Likewise, naturally, net 
profits for the first six months of 1928 were in excess 
of those for the same period of 1927 and they also 
exceeded net profits for any other corresponding 
period of the company’s history.” There may be 
something, after all, in giving the dealer a chance 
to get butter with his bread. 
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HE SALES MANAGER’S RESPONSIBIL- 
CT ty FOR ADVERTISING. R. H. Grant, 

vice-president in charge of sales for the Chev- 
rolet Motor Car Company, delivered one of the most 
widely quoted talks at the recent convention of the 
International Advertising Association at Detroit. Mr. 
Grant said that the company who looks to its adver- 
tising agency to furnish advertising or merchandising 
plans is on the wrong track. He pointed out that the 
advertising agency should function in the direction of 
taking from the sales end of the business those ideas 
that the executives of the company want to express to 
the public. “I think that the advertising agency should 
be most expert in getting those ideas out in such a 
form that they command the public attention. If the 
advertising agency can do that it is doing a real job 
for the client.” Mr. Grant puts his finger on one of 
the great causes for misunderstanding between the 
sales department and the advertising agency. It is a 
fact that many sales departments do expect the adver- 
tising agency to tell them how to develop a mer- 
chandising plan—to make researches and_ studies 
which reveal facts that ought to be common knowl- 
edge in a well-managed, forward-looking sales depart- 
ment. Some sales organization heads do not really 
understand what they have to sell, or the markets 


that are most accessible; they expect the agency to 
obtain this information by sending out investigators, 
when the company’s own salesmen should be able to 
furnish the information more accurately than any 
other group. Another statement of Mr. Grant’s hit 
at the reason for misunderstandings and lack of mu- 
tual confidence. “We do not ask our agency to go 
out and investigate our territories. We have a thou- 
sand men traveling the United States all the time. 
Why should we add a few more boys to do it?” he 
asked, adding that if his own men couldn’t give him 
the facts, surely a few more young advertising men 
couldn’t. And as to the much-talked-of “outside view- 
point,” Mr. Grant declared that the sales manager 
who is big enough to permit his own men to talk hon- 
estly to him need have no fear of not getting plenty of 
the “outside viewpoint” from his own organization. 
This assertion of Mr. Grant’s corroborates the opinion 
of an agency executive who declares that the average 
agency’s suggestions and recommendations regarding 
sales and merchandising policy consist of recommen- 
dations which the client knows, and has always 
known, should be put into effect, but which have 
been long neglected or ignored. “If we can get the 
average client to do the things he knows he ought 
to do,” claims this agent, ‘“we’ll have no trouble in 
holding the account.” All of which fails to prove that 
the average client doesn’t need the “outside view- 
point,” but does prove that he has plenty of oppor- 
tunities to get it in his own office. 
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ASHINGTON IS WATCHING BUSI- 
W NESS. Reports from Washington indicate 

that the Federal Trade Commission is un- 
usually busy investigating or planning to investigate 
many phases of business, such as chain stores, price 
maintenance, false advertising, trade associations and 
what not, after it gets through with its interminable 
examination of public utility operations. No honest 
man will quarrel with its exposure of the methods 
used by the public utility bureaus of information to 
get their case before the public. It is possible that a 
fishing expedition in the chain store waters may bring 
to the surface some monster of whose existence we 
are perilously ignorant. On the whole, however, the 
activities of this rather nondescript body do not dis- 
courage the commonly held view that uncalled-for 
meddling has become its avocation, whatever its regu- 
lar duties may be. The tradition survives that the 
commission came into being for the purpose of giving 
effect to the rule of reason laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court after the dissolution decrees in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases and the finding 
that there was no rule of law prohibiting acquisition 
of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by the United 
States Steel Corporation. The idea was to relieve the 
high court of vexations and unnecessary litigation in- 
spired by a blind prejudice against big business. But 
as in the case of many governmental bodies invested 
with large powers, the Trade Commission seems to 
have put aside its limited heritage of functions for 
more ambitious enterprises which, if they magnify its 
own importance among demagogues, tend to impair 
business men’s confidence in the wisdom 
of the commissioners as well as in the sound- ®® 
ness of the reasons for their official existence. 
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250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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EB peas are the main-spring and 
S= the main thing in advertising 

, the Creek statesman, sought a separation from his 
better—or was it bitter?—half The assembled Sages admonished 
him against hotspur haste. Waving aloft his sandal, Empedocles 
exclaimed, “Can any of you tell where this sandal pinches? x 
The Sages stood dumb and disarmed. Empedocles sold them 
with a convincing idea. It’s the only way to sell anything, face- 
to=face or eye=to=-print. +- -+- + We never forget that advertising 
art must be advertising as well as art. If a picture contributes no 
arresting thought to an advertisement, it can convey none to the 
reader. +- +- + You may buy illustrations anywhere at any old price, 
according to the necessities of the artist for shelter and sustenance. 


We look upon art as merely the hired man of the master — Ideas. 


Idea Creators 
Not Just Illustrators 


BO OG OS ONO AI ONG 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.15 per M 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in large 
quantity plus special intensive produc- 
tion make possible the following low 


prices: 
No. 1 20-lb. White Bond 
I vsdesnstiudwsebusen saaeee $1.15 per M 
PI 5 a6Gh5 ado KIO SeS HOON E OE 1.18 per M 
Oss vse ess seaicig Ss ySse owes kat 1.20 per M 
MORNE adi Stax See Meparasangaune 1.25 per M 
REO oscunkanws veswienohouisee 1.45 per M 
DEER as wee binrs sanuetansaseceaae’s 1.70 per M 
GPO ckananrasuvisdacs tonsanceS eo MOI a 
20-Ib. Hammermill Bond 
DID nino sin savcsasewsasna eee $1.75 per M 
PM carsGeeusceas Sasieiepedewses 1.85 per M 
PO Sa 6 bien scnaesns oea eases 1.90 per M 
MD ices naGae seindn ae soseceee 2.05 per M 
BAD Sates 584-6 54% senses eenues/ 2. Op DCEO 
TED. ocseserssssnraserseesecae ROD BOE ME 
Osc kanes GGSna cas kwenshsdosiene 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quanity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Ill. 

We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples 
Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 


Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, Il. 


83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 


45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 


adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania’s 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York - Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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An Advertisin?, Man’s Answer 
to the Sales Manager 


(Continued from page 146) 


time to discuss the advertiser’s 
business until they are hired or un- 
til the advertiser comes to them in 
a frame of mind willing to discuss 
some specific problems with them. 
Your sales manager says, “Most of 
them try to close too quickly. I 
think that a year or two years 
would be a fair estimate of the 
prcper time to close a prospect who 
has not asked for a solicitation.” 
On this point I must thoroughly 
agree with him, and yet I wonder 
if he is not the kind of man who, 
after the end of a year or two, 
would expect the agency to prepare 
satisfactory copy and have it ready 
for the publishers within sixty to 
ninety days. 

I do not believe that the success- 
ful agency men are those who try 
to rush the closing of the contract. 
The very fact that the agency is 
soliciting the account is an indica- 
tion that it is ready to close. The 
fact that probably 80 per cent of 
all accounts finally secured by ad- 
vertising agencies eventually come 
into the office would indicate that 
the advertiser himself will take 
care of the closing when he really 
wants to buy the service. 


Too Good Listeners 


The trouble with most of us is 
that we let the sales managers do 
so much talking about themselves, 
their own businesses, and their own 
advertising that we do not get a 
chance to talk about ourselves, the 
services we are rendering and are 
in a position to render. Or, let me 
put it in another way. We will 
admit that sales managers should 
be in a position to ‘tell us a good 
deal about direct selling, and that is 
what agency solicitation is. 

Far be it from an advertising 
agency man to criticize his pros- 
pect, but, without asking you to 
conceal my identity, I would like to 
state that it is my observation that 
many a sales manager prevents 
himself from finding the right 
agency because he considers him- 
self always a sales manager when 
sometimes, as in the case of choos- 
ing an agency, he should be a buyer. 

The man who “lets himself be 
sold” when he should study the 
market and buy with all of the in- 
telligence he possesses is either a 


weakling or lazy. The sales man- 
ager who wastes his company’s time 
listening to flattering solicitations 
and analyzing the sales talk of the 
agency from a high and mighty 
seat instead of attempting to learn 
and to buy the best that his posi- 
tion can command is liable not to 
get the most sincere, helpful and 
thorough service from the agency 
which he finally selects. 


Celotex Company Begins 
Campaign in 72 Papers 


Seventy-two newspapers, reaching 
10,000,000 readers, will be used by the 
Celotex Company of Chicago in their 
campaign for the new Celotex lath for 
insulation purposes, C. E. Stedman, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, announced this week. 

“The Celotex Company has already 
spent more than a million dollars to 
make our trade-mark nationally 
known,” Mr. Stedman pointed out, “and 
we are continuing on a larger scale 
than ever before.” 


General Motors Truck 
Names Contest Judges 


Kenneth A. Moore, of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, De- 
troit; G. C. Schink, director of traffic, 
Detroit Police Department, and Walter 
Boynton, Detroit editor of Automotive 
Daily News, have been appointed judges 
to determine the winners in a $5,000 let- 
ter prize contest in connection with the 
Better Delivery Campaign of the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company. 


Eastman Kodak Launches 
Window Display Contest 


To encourage originality in devising 
Vanity Kodak window displays, the 
Eastman Kodak Company is offering 
200 in prizes in a contest among its 
dealers. 

The contest secks to place special 
emphasis upon color and the modernity 
of the Vanity Kodak. 


Paper Houses Merge 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, paper house 


of San Francisco, with offices in fif- 
teen Western cities, has just purchased 
the Mutual Paper Corporation in Seat- 
tle and will be conducted as the Seattle 
division. 

The organization will be headed by 
O. W. Mielke, who is in charge of the 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne _ interests 
throughout the Northwest. Other offi- 
cers will be J. W. Thompson, vice- 
president; E. H. Pope, secretary; James 
C. Whitelaw, sales manager. 
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Account Changes 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Chicago, to John H. Dunham 
Company, there. A campaign will begin 
October 31. 

JoHNson & JoHNson, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, Dairy Products 
Division, manufacturing milk filter discs 
for dairymen and filter cloth products 
for creameries, condensaries and allied 
industries, to Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, New York. 


SHASTA WATER ComMpANY, San Fran- 
cisco, medicinal waters, ginger ale, etc., 
to Honig-Cooper Company there. 


ARTHUR Dorr ComMPANY, Boston, divi- 
sion of First National Stores, to Do- 
remus & Company, of that city. 

Acme Wuite Leap & CoLtor Works 
Company, Detroit, to Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago. Newspapers and 
magazines. 


IRVING Drew Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Arch Rest women’s shoes, to 
Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago. 

Davin B. Busu, Chicago, book pub- 
lisher, to Vanderhoof & Company, of 
that city. 


SAMUEL Kunin & Sons, Chicago, 
malt extracts, to Vanderhoof & Com- 
pany. there. 

DeVry Corporation, Chicago, motion 
picture cameras and projectors, to Lam- 
port-MacDonald Company, South Bend, 
Indiana. 

SrewArt AIRCRAFT CoRPORATION, Cleve- 
land, to the John S. King Company, 
Inc., of that city. 

WonHAM, INc., New York, exporters 
and importers, true temper-tapered rail- 
joint shim, for which they have foreign 
sales rights, to the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation of that city. Foreign rail- 
road magazines, direct mail and other 
sales promotion work. 


Grorce J. Ketty, INc., Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, shoe polish manufacturers, to 
Barrows, Richardson & Alley, Boston. 
Newspapers, trade papers, poster adver- 
tising, window and counter displays and 
metal signs. 


BELsAN, Inc., Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Belsan Massager, to Fox & Mac- 
kenzie, Philadelphia. Newspapers, na- 
tional magazines, counter displays, 
broadsides and booklets. 


Fairy SILK Mitts, Shillington, Penn- 
sylvania, Faerie and Tric-O-Ray glove 
silk underwear, to Winston & Sullivan, 
Inc., New York City. National maga- 
zines and trade papers. 

CHAMBERLAIN & ComPANny, INc., Bos- 
ton, Chamberlain’s Leadership smoked 
shoulders and other Chamberlain prod- 
ucts, to the Porter Corporation, of that 
city. Newspapers. 


Sure_ps & Company, New York City, 
investment brokers, to Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc. Newspapers and magazines. 
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1928 will be another Big “SU- 
PREMACY” Year tor the 
Columbus Dispatch in Advertising 
Volume. The lineage record for the 
first 6 months of this year shows 
that this newspaper is maintaining 
its remarkable Leadership, ex- 
ceeding the second paper by 
98% during a 1414-year period. 


Advertising Volume first 6 months, 
19 


28 
DISPATCH. 10.517,391 lines 
2nd paper.. 5,880,383 lines 


COLUMBUS 


Dispatch 


Qhio’s Greatest Home Daily 
General Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
anc, 


Total Net Paid Daily 
Circulation 


118,209 


—more than 93% concen- 
trated in Columbus 
and its rich 
trading area 


Extra Copies of This Issue 


Please order promptly if you want extra 
copies of this issue for office use, distribution 
to customers or prospects, or as gifts to 
friends. Our print order is figured very care- 
fully. Very frequently we are unable to sup- 
ply copies ordered more than a week after 
publication. 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
F Torat Apvertisinc 
J Nationat ApvERTISING 
R Locat Apvertisinc 
§ Cuassiriep 


T Apvertisinc 


San Antonto Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 
Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 


largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Population .......... 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 


110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, III. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


“Y and E” Sales Record 
a Cards will help your sales 
E and profits. 


Write us for samples. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 


| 753 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Helping, Customers Built This 
Million-Dollar Business 


(Continued from page 133) 


After demonstrating to a few cus- 
tomers of the kind, Mr. Fitch had 
the barber in a position where he 
was almost forced to take on the 
line. 

That, at any rate, was the way he 
obtained his first distribution. It 
was a slow, tedious process, and for 
several years he could not even af- 
ford to hire anyone to help him. 
He made up the merchandise him- 
self, sent out and sold it in person, 
and then hurried home to ship the 
orders. 

As far as the business itself is 
concerned its growth from that time 
on has been steady and logical. At 
first he sold only a tonic and dan- 
druff remover. Later he developed 
a shampoo to be used in connection 
with it, and then he combined the 
two into Fitch’s Dandruff Remover 
Shampoo. Gradually other prod- 
ucts have been added to round out 
the line. At the present time twen- 
ty-five salesmen call on the barber 
trade, and eight others handle drug 
and department store trade. Their 
work does not overlap in the slight- 
est, because of the natural differ- 
ences in the two classes of business. 
His factory has been moved to Des 
Moines, and his own personal ac- 
tivities have been devotes! to up- 
lifting and educating the profession 
of which he still considers himself 
a member. 


Raised Tonic a Dime 


One of the first things Mr. Fitch 
did for that profession was to teach 
barbers to sell a 25-cent hair tonic 
treatment to a customer instead of 
one that cost ten or fifteen cents. 
A tonic, he has gradually convinced 
them, isn’t merely something to be 
sprinkled on the head when a cus- 
tomer replies, “Wet,” to the usual 
“Wet or dry?” inquiry. It is an 
actual remedial service to be 
charged for accordingly. He has 
kept driving home, too, the same 
pr inciples that made his own shop 
in Boone successful years ago. He 
has taught barbers to organize their 
shops to handle all kinds of work, 
to sterilize all their working equip- 
ment, to standardize their practices 
and their prices, to use plenty of 
towels, beneficial preparations and 
sanitary instruments. 


All these points are spread . 


abroad through his own salesmen 
who call on every barber supply 
dealer in the country, as well as 
thousands of master barbers them- 
selves. They are also emphasized 
through the medium of a 32-page 
magazine, known as the Square 
Deal, which is mailed monthly to 
65,000 barber shops and 20,000 
beauty parlors, 

This publication serves virtually 
as a complete magazine for bar- 
bers. It contains a page written by 
Mr. Fitch on some current problem 
of the business; news of what well- 
known barbers are doing; a page 
feature called “The Bob of the 
Month” and other material. 


Barbers Write Fitch 


Several hundred letters a month 
are received from barbers com- 
menting on or discussing topics 
suggested in the Square Deal. 
When a definite effort is made to 
obtain comment, such as one occa- 
sion when a box of powder was 
offered each barber who wrote in 
telling what feature of the maga- 
zine he liked best, several thousand 
letters resulted from a single issue. 

When safety razors came on the 
market many barbers thought it 
meant their doom. But about all 
the safety razor competition did 
was to teach them that their busi- 
ness hadn’t been built on shaving 
service anyway, but upon the com- 
plete tonsorial service, including 
hair-cutting, skin and scalp treat- 
ment through the use of facial 
preparations and shampoos and 
tonics. The development of shoe 
shining and manicure service, even 
special hair-dressing service for 
women, helped widen the activities 
of the barber shop. Shaving was 
only an incidental part of the ac- 
tivities. 

In order to administer those com- 
plete services, however, Mr. Fitch 
has always argued that a barber 
must be thoroughly trained to do 
the work. He must be as much a 
skin and scalp specialist as the 
dentist is a tooth specialist. As a 
matter of fact, it was only as short 
a time as twenty years ago that the 
barber was extracting teeth, and it 
required three hundred years to 
divorce the profession of barbering 
from the professions of surgery 
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and medicine. That was between 
the thirteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when the barber was at once 
a barber, a dentist, a surgeon, fre- 
quently a clergyman and usually a 
member of the nobility. 

But the profession steadily de- 
teriorated until by 1900 it reached 
its lowest ebb. Since then Mr. Fitch 
has been endeavoring to lift it back 
up again, if not to the pinnacle it 
once occupied, at least to its proper 
relation to the other professions. 
He has instituted several reforms 
which have been far-reaching in 
their influence. 

One of them has been his in- 
sistence upon higher standards in 
the development of a barber. He 
has been instrumental in securing 
the passage of legislation in nine- 
teen states requiring a barber to 
have completed at least an eighth- 
grade education, attended a barber 
college for six months, and served 
as an apprentice for eighteen 
months before becoming a full- 
fledged journeyman barber. For- 
merly a three weeks’ course of 
training sometimes sufficed, and no 
requirements at all were made as 
to the amount of school training 
a barber needed to have.  Fre- 
quently barbers had no real school- 
ing at all, picking up all they knew 
about the trade by doing odd jobs 
about the shop. As soon as they 
could manipulate a razor and shears 
with any degree of proficiency at 
all they became journeymen bar- 
bers of good standing. 


Assists Organizations 


In order to institute these re- 
forms, however, organization was 
first imperative. That was the rea- 
son Mr. Fitch spent several years 
assisting in the formation of the 
Associated Master Barbers of 
America. The journeymen had 
been organized as a trade union for 
many years, but there was no 
organization of the shop owners, 
or master barbers, until he became 
concerned in forming one. Now 
there are chapters of the national 
body in practically every state in 
the country, and needed reforms 
can come from within the profes- 
sion instead of from without, which 
is as it should be. Few trades or 
professions of any kind foster the 
passage of legislation regulating 
their own activities, yet that is 
vhat the barbers have done in 
every state where laws govern their 
profession. 

Details of these laws vary in dif- 
ferent states, of course, but the 
usual requirements are the gram- 
mar school education, the six 


months’ additional schooling in bar- 
bering and the eighteen months’ 
apprenticeship. Officials from as- 
sociation headquarters have even 
gone so far as to address graduat- 
ing classes in the public schools 
upon the advantages of the barber 
profession, impressing the better 
class of boys with the future of 
barbering and the new dignity of 
the profession. With these require- 
ments, and with an improved type 
of men coming into the profession, 
are seen the passing of the dirty 
side-street and cut-price shops. 

Mr. Fitch was influential in the 
passage of the famous Pure Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906. He be- 
came interested in it because he saw 
the serious consequences of the 
wood alcohol preparations barbers 
were using. He interested the late 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, in his 
proposal and together, with the co- 
operation of the leaders in the food 
and drug industries, they worked 
out the first draft of the bill. 


Professional Status 


Of recent years one of his major 
interests has been to transform the 
barber from a workman, or virtual- 
ly a “mechanic,” into both a pro- 
fessional man and a merchant. He 
keeps instilling into barbers’ minds 
the thought that they should be 
selling all the home-shaving neces- 
sities which other stores are sup- 
plying. That was one of the first 
moves he suggested when safety 
razors came on the market. A few 
barbers heeded his advice and sold 
safety razors from the start, but 
until recently they have been sold 
in volume practically everywhere 
except in the barber shop. The 
same thing has been true of shav- 
ing brushes, strops, shaving creams, 
face lotions and razor blades. 

Then there are all the treatments 
for scalp and skin disorders to be 
considered. Many barbers dwell 
under the hallucination that by mer- 
chandising these things they will 
be creating competition for them- 
selves, but when they realize that 
some people are bound to shave 
themselves, to shampoo their own 
hair and to treat their own skins, 
they become interested in this busi- 
ness as an additional, profitable 
source of revenue. 

Since Mr. Fitch began suggesting 
to barbers that they display a case 
of his 50-cent shaving cream con- 
spicuously in their shops, many of 
them have done a good retail busi- 
ness. They have been taught to ask 
customers how they like the cream 
which is used on their faces, and 
then to sell it to them at retail. One 
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A Good State 
in Which to 
Advertise 


9 


“Ask the man who 
owns 


one”—Packard 
thinks so. 
“Dependable”—Dodge 
thinks so. 
—And so do over 
70 other national 


advertisers using 
The Daily Herald. 


THE & DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


Hotel Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 


A new fourteen-story fire-proof 
structure containing every mod- 
ern convenience and “Servidor” 


service. 
RATES: 
Room, private toilet - - - $2.50 
Single Room with bath - - 3.50 


Double Room with bath - 5.00 


The location is unique: 


Subway, elevated, street cars, busses, 
all at door. Finest parking space in 
the city. 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and spec- 
ialty sales experience—will find here an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a lucrative business that 
brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a direct 
by mail advertising service in one of several 
cities of 100,000 population and over; the busi- 
ness will be patterned, equipped and fashioned 
after our 11-year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment is 
modern in every respect; this business is com- 
pletely organized. Our method of turning 
out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that will 
take care of you later; complete information 
without obligation. If you are really ready 
to build a business for yourself write, giving 
age, experience and references. Desk “O” 
c/o Sates MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEE LY, 420 Lexington Ave.,New York City. 


Reprints 
at 


Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus 
ten per cent for postage and 
packing any article in this or 
other issues of SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT. 


In every issue’ there 
are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business asso- 
ciates, customers, or friends 
of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote 
prices in any quantity de- 
sired. 
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barber wrote to Mr. Fitch recently 
telling him that he sold two dozen 
tubes in two days merely suggesting 
it to customers as he was shaving 
them with it. Another declared 
that his retail sales were paying his 
rent, that they were worth as much 
to him as an extra chair, without 
the trouble and additional space an 
extra chair would require. Show- 
cases and wall displays are coming 
to be seen more and more frequent- 
ly in the better class of barber 
shops, largely due to Mr. Fitch’s 
influence, and it wouldn’t be sur- 
prising before long to see a barber 
shop doing as much business at re- 
tail as it does in its own shop serv- 
ices. All the indications point in 
that direction, for as the barber 
becomes better trained and better 
educated he will be able to advise 
people authoritatively what they 
should use, and his recommenda- 
tions will carry weight. 
Shops of the Future 

Almost as interesting as the 
many things Mr. Fitch has done al- 
ready for the barber profession are 
his convictions as to its future. The 
barber shop of tomorrow will be 
almost as different from the one of 
today as today’s shop is from that 
of 1900. Instead of a long row of 
glistening white chairs, each chair 
will be set up in an individual 
booth, where the customer may 
have complete privacy and unin- 
terrupted personal attention. The 
barbers will not be merely persons 
who shave and cut hair. They will 
be dermatologists, competent to ad- 
vise remedies for any skin or scalp 
disorders and to administer skilled 
treatments. Their training will not 
be a matter of a couple of weeks 
in some out-of-the-way barber col- 
lege, but they will have spent at 
least two years preparing for their 
work, with at least a grammar 
school education as a foundation. 

Then, too, practically no barber 
shop will be without its showcases 
filled with reliable merchandise to 
be sold to patrons at retail; it is 
conceivable that many people will 
go into the shops expressly for the 
purpose of buying its wares. A 
shop will merchandise aggressively ; 
it will decorate its show windows; 
it will advertise in its local papers; 
it will compile lists of customers 
and prospective customers for di- 
rect-by-mail circularization. Already 
the Fitch company is providing 
barbers with free cuts and motion 
picture slides on request, advising 
them of the materials they may ob- 
tain through the pages of the 
Square Deal. It has established, 
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also, a Business Research Depart- 
ment, where barbers may obtain 
complete information about all the 
problems connected with their busi 
nesses, whether it is fitting out a 
shop, remodeling it, or reorganizing 
it; establishing a beauty parlor to be 
operated in connection with it, as 
many establishments are already 
doing, or only advising them about 
methods of standardization and 
sterilization, 
Customers on File 

As a part of the activities of this 
department, cards for compiling 
and filing information about each 
one of a shop’s customers are sup- 
plied barbers. The card contains 
spaces for the name, address, fre- 
quency of the customer’s visits, in- 
formation about the sort of serv- 
ices he usually requires, whether 
he demands a certain kind of hair- 
cut, shave, massage, tonic or sham- 
poo, and on the reverse side of the 
card are checks to show when he 
received the last piece of direct- 
mail matter. Thus the barber is in 
a position where he may become, not 
only as good a merchandiser as the 
drug store, the hardware store or 
the garage, but a better one, and 
he will be a professional man be- 
sides, with all the advantages of 
other professional men and none 
of their disadvantages, for he will 
have merchandise to sell, and it will 
be considered perfectly ethical for 
him to advertise and sell it aggres- 
sively. 

Briefly, then, this is the life work 
of the man who, with a small Iowa 
barber shop and $45 in cash, started 
a business twenty-seven years ago 
that for the past ten or fifteen 
years has been selling more mer- 
chandise to the barber shops of 
America than any other single 
manufacturing establishment. But 
he gains less satisfaction from hav- 
ing built a nation-wide distribution 
than he does from the knowledge 
that he has contributed, in no small 
measure, to the barber’s rise from 
a trade to a profession. 


General Electric Orders 
Show Gain of 16 Per Cent 


Orders amounting to $90,431,957 were 
received by the General Electric Com- 
pany for the three months ending June 
30, as against $78,105,247 for the cor- 
responding period of 1927, an increast 
of 16 per cent, Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent, has announced. For the six 
months ending June 30 orders 
amounted to $170,357,797 compared with 
$155,655,828, for last year, an increase 
of 9 per cent. The increases were dis- 
tributed among practically all the com- 
pany’s standard lines. 
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These valuable booklets will be sent 
free to executive readers who request 
them on their business letterheads. 
If more than one of the booklets are 
desired, subscribers must make a 
separate request for each one. 
Address Sales Management, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 


Direct Mail 

Working Kit of Letterheads. Sam- 
ples and work sheets of bond papers 
with a signal system for using colors 
to best advantage, and a specially de- 
signed layout sheet for quick and ac- 
curate drafting of office forms. 
Standard Sales Units, An invaluable 
folder for the planner of direct mail: 
answers such questions as “what size 
shall we make this booklet—what paper 
sheet size will it cut from without 
waste—can we get standard envelopes 
to fit that size—what will it cost to 
mail ?” 

Advertising Waste Spaces. Seventy-two 
per cent of business men open their 
own mail—and so the envelope carrying 
your message is very important. This 
is a book which tells how to get the 
right envelope; also contains new postal 
laws of July 1, 1928. 

Bernhart Types. The Bernhart type has 
caught on perhaps faster than any other 
recent modern type; here is a folder 
which contains loose samples of folders, 
showeards, announcements, and _letter- 
heads as actually used by successful 
advertisers. 

Magazine Circulation and Retail Shop- 
ping Areas—Supplement. The charts 
which make up this folder show by 
geographical divisions the distribution 
of population and circulation of several 
of the important women’s magazines. 
The retail shopping areas are taken 
from the splendid book, “Retail Shop- 
ping Areas” (price ten dollars), pub- 
lished by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 


Sales Department Equipment 

Keeping Visualized Facts Visible. Where 
is that valuable information? It was 
prepared at. great cost but now that I 
want it, where is it? On top of the 
lesk? In the drawer? In the filing 
cabinet? This booklet suggests methods 
f putting it where you can see it when 
ou need it—with« 1t fumbling or un- 
necessary cursing, 
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Tee Golfmore 


finest hotel on loveliest shore of 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


HE Golfmore fronts on a broad 

stretch of sandy beach in the beauti- 
ful wooded dune country, near the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, 62 miles from 
Chicago. Golf [two excellent courses} a 
canter or stroll over glorious dune trails, 
tennis, a dip in the surf, a dance at even- 
ing to the music of a famous ten- piece 
orchestra,and many other diversions pass 
time all too quickly. Motor tourists stop 
for a meal and stay for weeks in this en- 
trancing environment. Delicious meals 
with fresh vegetables and fruits in season, 
from nearby Michigan farms and orchards. 


Extra large bedroom, dressing room 
and private bath [meals included} $8 to 
$10 a day, single; $13, $15, $17, $18, 
double. Special weekly rates and rates for 
organization outingsand forconventions, 
on request. 


Michigan Central Railroad or Motor Bus 
Lines to Grand Beach; or South Shore Electric 
to Michigan City, Indiana, where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests. Broad highways, 
from all directions, to The Golfmore. Further 
details with illustrations on request. 


GOLFMORE HOTEL 
ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


digpigen 


( ,2/4more 


HOTEL 


GRAND BEACH MICHIGAN 


Fireproof— Accommodations for 500 ~ J. E. BYRNES, Manager 
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Comment on Agency 
Solicitations 


(Continued from page 144) 
you develop this line of thought un- 
til you get somewhere with it. I’m 
sure it carries wide reader interest ; 
besides it is barely possible that 1 
per cent or maybe 2 per cent of the 
agency solicitors might learn some- 
thing about themselves—something 
I think somebody should teach 
them, and I know of no one better 
to teach them than Sates MANaGE- 
MENT.—J. Frank Eddy, manager, 
the University Staff, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


DITOR, Sates MANAGEMENT 
BK AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY: 

The article “A Sales Man- 
ager’s Reactions to Agency Solici- 
tors” has been read with keen in- 
terest. The article is frank and 
stimulating—also fair. 

I agree with the article except as 
to some few details; the following 
two points in particular. Even 
when following the ideas advanced 
by the sales manager I do not be- 
lieve it should take two years’ soli- 
citing before an attempt is made to 
close a deal with a prospective 
client. Neither do I agree that a 
sales promotion department might 
render the same service to a manu- 
facturer as that furnished by an 
advertising agency, presuming, of 
course, that the agency is ably 
manned and gives more than “sin- 
gle-track”’ service. 

_Of course, many agency solicita- 

tions are made on a more intelli- 
gent and more scientific basis than 
indicated in the article, exactly as 
the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
suggest. Nevertheless, from re- 
ports that filter in from clients and 
others we are convinced that far 
too many solicitations are quite in 
line with those cited by the un- 
named sales manager. _ 

Naturally I can speak from re- 
cent experience only insofar as one 
agency is concerned. This agency, 
though, believes in agency advertis- 
ing, and opens the way for solicita- 
tions by means of publication and 
direct advertising. In other words, 
this agency follows the procedure 
suggested.—W.. K. Lamport, presi- 
dent, Lamport-MacDonald Com- 
pany, South Bend, Indiana. 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individ- 
ual fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
Natienal Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
at 54 West 74th Street—New York City 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidently for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to reach client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, But- 
talo. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER—OLD ES- 
tablished manufacturer of well drilling ma- 
chinery, with the world for its market, wants a 
competent sales manager. He should be familiar 
with heavy machinery and how to sell it, be 
abie to direct traveling salesmen, co-operate with 
comm.ssion representatives, handle follow-up 
system, direct mail advertising and_ sales cor- 
respondence. A good job for a good man who 
is willing for his compensation to grow with his 
sales. Require and will give A-l | 
Address Box 59, Waterloo, lowa. 


REPRESENTATION 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN 
ot... Louse responsible firm covering St. 
Lou's and the Southwest is in position to rep- 
resent, job, distribute and store your merchan- 
dise. Can we aid you in your distribution? 
Wackman Poggensee Chemical Company, 12 
North Commercial St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


references. | 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER OF 
househo.d refiigerator is looking for a man witli 
sales ability and sufficient resources and back- 
ground to handle and finance the sales end ot 
the business. This manufacturer does not need 
or want money. Has high rating and over 50 
years of continuous manufacturing service. It 
will guarantee its product and can assure right 
man of excellent and_ profitable connection. 
Box 508. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buftalo. 


PREMIUMS 


SALES MANAGERS. 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding 
Machine as a premium. Guaranteed. Has ex- 
ceptional lasting qualities. Can be carried every- 
wiiere. Costs no more than a good fountain 
pen. An exceptionally fine gift for salesmen 
and customers. Write for quantity prices, Cur- 
tis F. Moss, S. M., Reliable Adding Machine 
Corporation, 184 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Increase your summer 
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